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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
‘photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Fvil 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of 1HE TATLER for 
teproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always. be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-—- 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
‘tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal yaragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
-original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
-and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor, Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
y “THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s 1d, 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
'time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
‘by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of * THE TATLER,” 
‘Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TaT Ler are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
anda assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES, 


Adelphi (Strand)—A rizoua, at 830. Preceded at 2 and8, by 4 
Friend in Need. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue/—Aitty Grey, at 8 Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2. 

Comedy (Panton Street)—7h%e New Clown, at 9.10. Preceded, at 
8.10, by Sheerluck Fone Matinee on Saturday, at 2.10. 

Criterion (Piccadilly us)—The Girl from Maxim's, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—4 Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee every 
paturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—On Easter Monday, March 31st, Bex Hier, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of YWork’s (St. Martin's LineJ—7ze Princess's Nose, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Saturd ty, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W./.)—7ke Toreadar, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Grea Queen Street—Acis and Galatea and Masgue of 
Love, at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Uvdysses, at 2.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—Mdlle Mars, at 8.50. Preceded by 
Worldham, M.P., at 8. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, 
at 2.30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)—Last weeks of Sherlock Holmes 
(Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Str 
at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 4 B:t of 
Saturday, at 3. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—4 ve You a Mason ? ate, on Easter 
Monday. Preceded at 8.15, by 4s Once i May. Muatinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. S 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paclo and Francesca, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—J/olanthe, at 8.10. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by The Willow Pattern. Matinee of Joluathe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—Re-opens April 5. Ly Pretty Maid. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Slue-Bell in Fairyland, at Matinees 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Ge 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street) -- /risk Assurance, at 8.15. 
Heard at the Telephone, atg Caesar's Wife at 9.45. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 3 


Matinee on 


Matinees on Wed- 


Matinees 


at, WiI— A Country Mouse, 
Old Chelsea, Matinee on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), at2 and 7.45. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10.30 a.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.).  ‘‘ Gretna Green 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa//e¢—** Old China, 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturdz 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
ate. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, it 2.15, Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


at 10.10, 
at 10.35. 
» at 2.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Vhursd: and Saturda Io a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, to to 53 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. Closed on Good Friday. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5,30. Closed on Good Friday. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 5. 

Geolo Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free:; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, to to Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital = fainted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 5. 

Guildhall Library —Free, roto’. Museum—Free, 10 tos. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 

Hampton Court Palace~Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
to to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4.* Sunday 2to 4. Closed 
on Good Friday. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, r2 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
Io to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4: Saturdays 
1otorr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and seatteen ro to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to §.30., Closed on Good Friday, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, to to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 2 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—(pen daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mon Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, F sopen1oto dusk, 6d Adis. 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk, Closed on Good Friday. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, ro to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and F ys, 1rtos5 Children under & not admitted, 
under r2 only with adults. Closed on Good Friday. 

Westminster Abbey—Upen froin 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, oa.m, to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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YCEUM. LAST TWO WEEKS. 
No performances during Holy Week. 


EASTER Monpay,at 8. MATINEE, SATURDAY at 2, 
Charles Frohman presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frauk 


urzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING at g o'clock, a new play, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE, 
By Arthur Law. 

Messrs. C. W. Somerset, Ger ld du Maurier, Aubrey 
Fitzgerald, F. Volpé, J. Mal om Dunn, H. Templeton, 
J. D, Beveridge, Miss Granville. Miss Vane Featherstcn, 
Mrs. E. H, Brooke, and Miss Annie Hughes. 


Preceded at 8.15 by“ A Bit of Old Chelsea,” by 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as ‘ Saucers” 
(her original character), Doors open 7.50. 

Matin¢e every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND:.R 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 punctually. 
(Except to-morrow (Thursday), and Friday and 
Saturday next, Holy Week.) 
A Poctic Play in Four Acts, entitled 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15, 
(Except Saturday, 29th inst ) 
Box Office, 10 to 10 ST. JAMES'S. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON, 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Immediate Innprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 

and Endurance of the Voic nging and Speaking), Loss of Voice, 

Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured. Testimonials 

from Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jefiries, Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others, 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKING, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows ;~ Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copie: before forwarding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Miss CarRMICHAEL’S CONSCIENCE: a Studyin Fluctua- 

tions. By Baroness von Hutten. 2s. 64. (Pearsen.) 

Prots. By Bernard Capes. 6s. (Methuen.) 

A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. By Paul Waineman. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

THE Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

TALEs FROM Gorky. With biography of the Author by 
R. Nisbet Bain. 63. (Jarrold.) 

Twenty-six MEN AND A Girt. By Maxim Gorky. 
Translated from the Russian by Emily Jakowleff and 
Dora B. Montefiore. Introduction by Edward 
Garnett, 1s.61. (Dudkworth.) 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 

Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER ConFEssor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book 1s 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 

Truth says: -‘* There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter's THE FarHer Con- 
FESSOR.” 

The Paily News says :—‘‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginativ-.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 
TES TATE EER: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I.and II. Price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OFricE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


VOLS. I.—VII. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I, (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols. I1,—VIIL. (each 13 Numbers) 12/6 each. 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SPORTS 
Held at Queen’s Club last Friday. 


THE START FOR THE THREE-MILE RACE THE SECOND LAP OF THE MILE RACE 


ee SUS REN “ i 


W. W. COE PUTTING THE WEIGHT A RECORD DISTANCE G. HOWARD-SMITH, CAMBRIDGE, WINNING THE HIGH JUMP 


THE COMPETITORS AT THE FIRST HURDLE IN THE HURDLE RACE, WON BY G. R. GARNIER 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Readers of “The Tatler” can enter for it this week. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘“‘ The Tatler.” 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle 
competitions, which were begun in 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 
we have decided to offer our readers an 
Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new 
and perfectly simple competition. As will 
be seen from the second of the series, 
which is given below, no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. 
Every competitor will start so to speak 
from the same mark, and will have an 
equal chance of winning one of the 
prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos. 

The name of Broadwood is so well 
known that there is no need to say any- 
thing about the quality of this instrument ; 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


This competition began in the issue of March 19. 
This number can still be obtained to order from 


the newsagent or at the bookstall, or from the 
i publisher, ‘‘Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


the name of its maker is_ sufficient 
guarantee, The piano can be seen at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 
W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
As second prize the proprietors of Zhe 
Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 
framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
Wyllie valued at 20 guineas. The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes ot 7 he 
Sphere, containing Nos, 1 to 127. The 
fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 
N.B.—T7his competition began on March 
19, but readers can still enter for it by 
ordering back numbers, as solutions must 
not be sent in till the series ts complete. 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


1. To help competitors we give a specimen monogram puzzle, of 
which the solution is ‘‘ To be or not to be?” 

2. This competition, which began on March J9, will run for the 
next nine weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 2. Solutions can be 
received any time from May 23 up to Saturday, May 33, 

3. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of note paper the 
proverb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when 


Comretitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, but each 
solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
which must be cut from this page each week, 

4, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
in deciphering correctly the largest number of proverbs or quotations. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs 
or quotations, 

5. In the unlikely event of a 
tie or ties for any of the prizes 
the Editor reserves to himself the 
right to decide how the prizes 
shall be awarded, and it must be 
understood that all who enter 
agree that the Editor’s decision 
on all matters of dispute must 
be regarded as final. 


SPECIMEN MONOGRAM PUZZLE-“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” 


the series of ten is comelete for- 
ward their answers to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
posting them so as to arrive at this 
offi e not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 33. 


MONOGRAM COMPETITION Ne. 2—A WELL-KNOWN PROVERB 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 


The Eisteddfod President.—Lord Mostyn’s acceptance of the 
presidency of the Royal National Eisteddfod to be held at Bangor 
this year is peculiarly appropriate. The family of Mostyn has a 
connection with the Eisteddfod dating back considerably over 300 
years. In1568 a great Eisteddfod was held at Caerwys in Flintshire 
under a royal warrant from Queen Elizabeth addressed to a number 
of local gentlemen, including “ William Mostyn, Esquire.” The royal 
warrant mentions the 
“‘sylver harp” which 
William Mostyn had in 
his gift to present to the 
chief of the musicians, 
This harp is still pre- 
served at Mostyn Hall, 
Holywell. 


Engagement Bangles. 
—The latest idea is to 
substitute a betrothal 
bangle for the engage- 
ment ring. These brace- 
lets are deep yellow 
golden circlets, perfectly 
plain, and varying in size 
from the mere narrow 
bangle to the heavy 
broad band of gold. 
The spring when once 
closed can never be 
unfastened unless prised 
open with a chisel, and 
the lover has the satis- 
faction of feeling that he 
has riveted the shackles 
on his fair fiancée for 
ever. 


The Motor Nose. —Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has made the 
discussion of ladies’ noses quite an ordinary kind of conversation, 
especially in connection with motor cars. It is in this connection 
that they are to be dealt with now. Why is it that the fair occupants 
of motor cars invariably have their noses screwed as high up as it 
is possible for a nose to be ? The aquilines seem to aim at becoming 
retroussés, and the vetroussés seem to wish to strike the forehead 
with uplifted tip. The expression produced by this nasal effort is 
not that of pleasure—it seems more like that of disgust. Perhaps it 


THE NEW WILD HORSES 

The horses form part of a stud of twenty-eight that 
have been received on approval at the Zoo 

In appearance they strongly resemble young asses 


is a tribute to the driving wind and dust, and in petrol cases to 
the smell. In any case it seems as if the motor nose—at least the 
female one—is to be celestially exalted. 


Easter Holidays and the Railways.—Cheap week-end tickets 
will be issued by the Midland Railway on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, March 27, 28, and 29, from London (St. Pancras) to the 
principal seaside and inland holiday resorts, including the Peak 
District of Derbyshire, Morecambe, the Lake District, Yorkshire, the 
North-East Coast, Scotland, and other parts, available for return on 
any day up to and in- 
cluding Tuesday, April 
I, except day of issue. 
Cheap week-end and day 
excursion tickets will also 
be issued to Southend- 
on-Sea during the Easter 
holidays. To prevent in- 
convenience and crowd- 
ing the booking offices 
at St. Pancras and Moor- 
gate Street stations will 
be open for the issue of 
tickets all day on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, March 26, 27, 
and 29. Cheap third- 
class excursion tickets 
will be issued by the 
Great Western Railway 
on Good Friday, Satur- 
day, March 29, Easter 
Sunday and Monday, 
by specified trains from 
Paddington, Clapham 
Junction, Kensington 
(Addison Road), Ham- 
mersmith, and certain 
stations on the Metro- 
politan, Metropolitan District, and North London Railways to 
Windsor, Taplow, Maidenhead, Henley, and other popular 
riverside resorts. Week-end tickets will also be issued to the 
same stations on March 27, 28, 29, and 30, available for return 
on the following Saturday, Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. Henry 
Gaze and Sons’ offices at 53, Queen Victoria Street, 150, Piccadilly, 
and 32, Westbourne Grove, will remain open until 8 p.m. each 
evening from Monday, March 24, until Thursday, the 27th, inclusive, 
for the issue of ordinary, excursion, and week-end tickets. 


Copyright of * The Tatler 
AT THE ZOO eae 


were caught as foals near Pekin. 
and placed in the giraffe yard. 


They 


“SHANNON LASS” 


The winner of the Grand National, the last great steeplechase 
of the season 
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“ST. MACLOU"” 


The winner of the Lincoln Handicap, the first great flat race 
of the season 


STRATE Le ee. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


The ‘‘Ambulance Chaser.”—A new type of lawyer 
has sprung up in New York. He is called an “ambu- 
lance chaser,” and his aim is to work up damage cases 
against firms and corporations. Since the recent frightful 
tunnel disaster in New York these men have been 
unusually active and bold. They have even tried to 
force their way into hospitals to the bedsides of injured 
and dying men in order to: secure retainers in pro- 
spective damage suits. This is a new phase of medical- 
legal practice. 


The American Chess Champion.—Mr. H. N. Pills- 
bury, the American chess champion, whose presence in 
the match between England and America last week 
proved such an attraction, first made his name famous 
in this country by winning the Hastings tournament in 
1895. He is a young man of barely thirty with a 
typical American manner, and in appearance is not 
unlike Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. Apart from his skill at 
chess Mr. Pillsbury has performed some extraordinary 
feats of memory. As a blindfold player he has con- 
ducted simultaneously no fewer than. twenty games, 
while one of his favourite displays of his powers of memory is to 
play a game of draughts, chess, and whist at the same time without 
looking at the draughtsmen, chessmen, or the cards. In the last- 
mentioned case a hand is dealt as to a dummy and the names of the 
cards in dummy’s hand are written down on a piece of paper, at 
which Mr. Pillsbury glances for a moment and then throws aside. 


A Custom-House Scandal.—Even the American worm, especially 
the female one, is beginning to turn against the inflictions of the 
New York Customs. The brutality of the officials is only to be 
equalled by the exorbitant duties imposed. It isno uncommon thing 
for the entire contents of a lady’s trunk to be strewn over the 
customs quay without any regard to propriety or decency, and the 
amount of damage done to delicate clothes and fabrics is beyond 
calculation. The highest duty that has ever been exacted from a 
private individual on wearing apparel has recently been paid by 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, the wife of the millionaire, who crossed 
from Paris to New York and was mulcted of £6,360 duty on the 
contents of her trunks. The customs infliction has reached such a 
pitch that in spite of the fact that it is difficult to get New York 
ladies to take part in any public movement of utility a number of 
the leaders of New York society have signed a petition of protest 
against the ways of the officials, which will be presented to the 
President shortly. 


AN EASTER EGG 4 FT. 


HIGH 
Made of artificial roses and studded with tiny electric lights 
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ANOTHER POST OFFICE PUZZLE 


The mouse in the top left-hand corner represents the sender of the letter—a young lady 
known to her friends as ‘‘Mouse.” 
sented by the initial letters of towns, the correct order being indicated by arrows. 


The name of the recipient is ‘‘ Thorpe,” and is repre- 
The 
rest of the address is ‘‘East Road, Selsey” 


A Diving Heroine.—One hears a great deal in these times of 
feats of endurance, but it would be difficult to meet with a record 
of such constant and unwavering courage as that of Miss Annie 
Luker, who received the other day the gold medal of the Royal 
Aquarium Society in recognition of her services. Foreight years she 
has dived twice daily from the roof of the Aquarium, a distance of 
go ft., making a total of over 5,000 times that she has repeated a 
feat very few men would care to face once. What the Duke of 
Wellington said about “two o’clock in the morning courage” may 
well be applied to Miss Luker, for to have body and nerves so 
absolutely under control as to be able to face this ordeal twice a day 
for eight years argues a quality of courage and endurance which is 
as splendid as it is rarely to be met with. 

Royal Relics.—History has been unkind to the unfortunate 
Queen Marie Antoinette of France, but it has been unable to destroy 
the interest which centres round her and which attaches to any 
souvenirs of her troubled career. Lord Brassey has in his museum at 
Normanhurst a set of four exquisite hangings of the finest eighteenth 
century embroidery which were made for the ill-fated Queen’s private 
apartments. The set was originally six in number, but two were 
destroyed or lost. The four were discovered by accident in a ware- 
house in Paris during the Commune. of 1871. After running 
imminent danger of destruction for the second time they eventually 
came into Lord Brassey’s hands, and he treasures them exceedingly. 

Telephoto Lens.—The telephoto is unknown to too many amateur 
snapshotters, and it is the object of this paragraph to remedy this 
ignorance. Most of the fraternity are aware that they can get their 
“shots” enlarged, but what they do not know is that by using the 
telephoto they can do away with the necessity for enlarging and at 
the same time obtain a better print. A small negative when enlarged 
inevitably loses some of its clearness, and if it be enlarged very much 
it is sure to become indistinct. With the telephoto, however, the 
large print is sharp and fine. The advantage is obvious, and this. 
especially applies to photos intended for publication. 


Delightful Antiques.—Although a wealth of delightful antiques 
has been ex évidence at the many art sales of late, as far as furniture 
is concerned | think it would be hard to find anything more beautiful 
than some wonderful old Louis XVI. furniture which is now being 
displayed at Hampton and Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall East. This 
furniture came from the Chateau de Valengay, and it was the property 
of Prince Talleyrand, and though in a state of the most absolute 
preservation there is no doubt that it actually dates from the time 
of Louis XVI. It consists of a suite of drawing-room arm chairs, 
eight in number, and three settees in varying sizes, all charmingly 
carved in the best and most graceful design of that period, and to 
lovers of such furniture they will indeed prove a treasure. But far 
more beautiful and rare is a magnificent canopied bedstead of the 
same date, which in its exquisite carving and perfection of elegance 
in its form and outline is a veritable delight to connoisseurs. The 
canopy, a marvel of skill, is wreathed with laurel leaves and festooned 
with dainty garlands of flowers, while from beneath it a pair of doves. 
on a bow and quiver of arrows rest against the base of a column, 
while looped from it to the four corners of the carved bedstead are 
draperies of s lk. 
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And hounds meet round the corner in ten minutes 


The Bishop! 
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GOSSIP OF 
THE HOUR. 


A Strange Good Friday Custom 
in a Public-house.—The visitor to the 
public-house known as the “ Widow’s 
Son,” at Bow, E., on Good Friday may 
see a curious custom duly observed 
This is the annual addition to the 
number of hot-cross buns that hang in 
a cluster from the raftered ceiling of the 
bar parlour. This gathering of hot-cross 
buns has created much interest in more 
than local circles for some years and 
had its origin as follows: Many years 
since the landlady of the public-house 
had a son who left home and had not 
returned when Good Friday came round. 
She placed his share of hot-cross buns 
on one side awaiting his return. But 
he came not, and from that day to this 
he has not been heard of. With 
pathetic love the mother refused to 
believe that he would not return some 
day to the old home, and she kept 
count of the years that went past by 
hanging each Good Friday another 
bun to the large number suspended 
from the ceiling. The ceremony is yet 
duly observed by the present tenant taking one of the ordinary buns 
supplied for the use of the family and transferring it to its future 
resting place with the older ones that hang on a tripod something 
like a flower basket in shape. 


A Bank Holiday in 1620.—Anyone who visits Hampstead Heath 
on a bank holiday is prone to imagine that the merry-go-rounds and 
all the similar engines for human amusement or torture, as the case 
may be, exhibit the latest phase of decadent modernity. But the 
accompanying illustration shows once again that there is nothing 
new beneath the sun. The picture is from a page of a German 
autograph album (Stammbuch, or Album Amicorum) in the art 
library of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Its original owner was 
one Wolfgang Leutkauff, who for business or pleasure seems to have 
travelled considerably in the East, and from 1616-24 made his head- 
quarters at Constantinople. Most of his friends have been content 
to enter in his album, as the custom then was, merely their name 
with a motto and a coat of arms, but on this particular page someone 
of an artistic nature has essayed a bolder flight and depicted a 
Constantinople fair. 


The Face Book.—Quite the latest idea is to have a “ face book.” 
Instead of the now old-fashioned album, in which one’s friends were 
worried to “do something,” a well-bound sketch book is chosen. In 
it you get your friends each to draw a head of some sort—girl, man, 


A BANK HOLIDAY 300 YEARS AGO 
An illustration of a Constantinople fair in 1620 


A CURIOUS GOOD FRIDAY CUSTOM IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE 


In the ‘‘Widow’s Son,” a public-house in the east of 
London, a cluster of hot-cross buns is suspended 
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child, or animal. It does not matter if 
they cannot draw at all. They must do 
their best, and the att. mpts of the non- 
artistic often prove the most amusing. 
They should, of course, sign their 
names to the pictures, although some 
will probably refuse to do so. The 
collection when finished is usually 
most interesting, exceedingly comic 
attempts being interspersed with the 
charming sketches of one’s artistic 
friends. 


To Cure ‘‘Smoker’s Heart.”-—The 
latest remedy for the excessive craving 
for tobacco has just been patented in 
the shape of a time book for tobacco- 
boxes, whereby the victim of this in- 
ordinate craving can adjust the torture 
of deprivation to suit his moral and 
physical limitations. When once he 
has made up his mind which is the 
longest period that he can abstain from 
the weed he sets the gauge on the box. 
and waits for the expiration of the pre- 
determined interval of time before he 
smokes another pipe. The inventor 
recommends the sufferers from the 
nicotine habit to make the early 
intervals very short, and to increase 


them gradually, until the craving 
Poor iiiaicsiling every Good! Friday. has ear reduced to the vanishing 
point. 


A Ping-pong Factory.— There is a factory at Brantham, near 
Mistley, Essex, where work goes on day and night at a headlong 
pace under conditions of secrecy that might well excite curiosity to 
the highest pitch. The factory is the xylonite works, where the balls 
used in ping-pong and table-tennis are made. The works at 
Brantham practically make all the balls used in the game of the hour,. 
at any rate as far as England is concerned ; and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the trade that has suddenly been created by 
the fact that six tons of balls are turned out every week. It is com- 
puted that it takes nearly 300 ping-pong balls to weigh a pound, so: 
that the number required to form the weekly output is no less than 
4,032,000. Another way of expressing the quantity required to meet 
the demand is that if the balls made in one week were strung 
together they would stretch almost from London to Brighton and 
back. The manufacture has come as a boon to Brantham, where an 
army of workers is employed at good rates of pay. 


The Oxford Coach.—-Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, who coached the 
Oxford crew this year, is one of that numerous class of athletes. 
that has apparently escaped Mr. Kipling’s observation. He 
volunteered for active service in the early period of the war and 
sailed for South Africa on Boat-race Day in 1900, just two months. 
before the departure of another great oarsman and coach, Mr. T. 
H. McLean, who died of fever at the front. Mr. Fletcher served 
in the Lancashire Hussars and won the D.S.O. 
at Hamelfontein by his gallant defence of a pusi- 
tion against a severe Boer attack. He is a great 
traveller and knows more about Tibet than any 
living Englishman. 


Small-pox by Telephone.—The latest medium: 
of small-pox infection is the public telephone. 
According to a well-known doctor there is no more 
fruitful source of contagion than the receivers in a 
public telephone office. It would be difficult, of 
course, to trace with absolute certainty any case of 
small-pox to this cause, but unquestionably danger 
lurks within the receiver. Every objection which 
has been raised against kissing the book in the 
court of law on the grounds of infection holds 
good in the case of public telephone receivers. 
During the present small-pox epidemic it might 
certainly be advisable if precautions were taken 
to disinfect, at any rate once a day, every public 
call office in London. The danger of infection, of 
course, is not confined to small-pox. All sorts and 
conditions of diseases can easily be transmitted 
through the medium of such germ-collectors as. 
receivers are. 
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The King’s Maundy.—On Maundy Thurs- 
day the royal maundy and other gifts will 
be distributed among selected poor people. 
It might be imagined that the Hereditary 
Grand Almoner (Lord Exeter) would form 
a prominent figure on this occasion, but it is not so; in fact, 
he will not even be present. The office has lost all practical sig- 
nificance, except that perhaps the King may accord the holder an 


Prince Henry chatting with the driver and stoker of the locomotive of a 
train by which he travelled from New York. The free-and-easy 
attitude of the driver and the stoker are worth noticing 


official place at the coronation. The actual work of the almoner’s 
oftice—which is in Craig’s Court, a curious old forgotten square 
built round and extinguished by huze modern hotels and banks 
over against Drummond’s bank at Charing Cross—is done by 
the Lord High Almoner (Lord Alwyne Compton, Bishop of Ely), 
the sub-almoner (the Rev. Edgar Sheppard), and the secretary 
(Mr. Hayward John Bidwell). The charities are partly distributed 
in Westminster Abbey after a solemn procession and service and 
partly at the royal almonry in Craig’s Court. They are known as 
the royal maundy, royal bounty, discretionary bounty, and the 
royal gate alms. The recipients are selected by the Lord High 
Almoner and sub-almoner from recommendations of various clergy 
throughout the kingdom. The procession through the abbey to 
the altar is a very impressive and picturesque sight, for it includes 
all the clergy and officials of the abbey in their full vestments or 
robes, and is brought up by a detachment of the Yeomen of the 
Guard in full uniform. 


Kensington Choking Place.—Signs are showing that the London 
County Council are shortly about to begin the widening of Ken- 
sington High Street, which as compared with the traffic which 
struggles through it daily might be likened to a narrow throat and 
a mouthful of fish bones. Notices are displayed on most of the 
houses on the north side between Church Street and the Palace 
Hotel that they are ‘‘shortly coming down.” The sooner they come 
down the better, and it-is to be hoped that the widening will be 
conducted on a larse and generous scale, with a regard not only to 
the vehicles which pass through but those which want to stop, a 
number that is sure to increase when the new shops are built. 


Ping-pong Still on the Hop.—The rage for ping-pong still 
ravages in the most extraordinary manner and threatens to outdo 
even the bicycle mania of a few years back. Ping-pong accessories 
are appearing in every kind of shop, while the variations in the 
pattern of bats are assuming the multiplicity of the shapes of bicycles 
in the days of the craze. Soon it may be expected that the grocer 
will add a corner in ping-pong to their windows and the bootmaker 
will sell bats and balls as well as boots. The most remarkable sign, 
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however, is the appearance of notices in the 
windows of the smaller hotels and larger 
public-houses to the effect that the billiard- 
rooms can be hired for ping-pong in the 
afternoon. Soon, no doubt, someone will 
agitate for public rate-supported pavilions for ping-pong in the 
parks so that the unemployed may enjoy their favourite game 
without restriction, and the School Board will add ping-pong tables 
and sets to their pianos and other expensive unnecessaries. 


Betting Commission and Round Pond.—Since the paragraph 
in a recent number on Round Pond regattas was written it has come 
to our ears that these simple pastimes are by no means as innocuous 
as might be supposed. ‘They are in many cases nothing more nor 
less than a vehicle for betting. Sums of money are hazarded on the 
luck and speed of the good ship “ Puffin” or the ‘ Bayswater 
Belle,” and sums of money change hands over the result. Here is 
clearly a case for the Betting Commission. The evidence of the 
owners of the “G. S. P.” and the “B. B.” ought to be at least as 
interesting as that of the head master of Harrow, and more severely 
personal. Besides, think how demoralising these practices must be 
for the ducks. 


Swans on the Sea.—Visitors to Torquay or motorists passing 
through will, if luck befriends them, see a very curious sight. This 
is a covey of swans sailing on the sea in the open bay. These 
creatures do not belong to Torquay at all. They reside in some 
ornamental water at Paignton some four miles off. When, however, 
they feel they need change or desire to see more of the world they 
fly across the bay to Torquay and float about off the front inspecting 
the visitors. 


Convivial Swordsmen.—The clever illustration of convivial 
swordsmanship which appears on this page was drawn by the well- 
known artist, Mr. Fred Pegram, for a dinner given at the Imperial 
Restaurant by the London Epée Club, of which he is a member, to 
the Oxford Fencing Club, who came up the other day to fight 
a return match against the redoubtable organisation which calls 
upon the teeming millions of the metropolis for its best talent. 
Though only beaten by a single point and by a better six, last year 
the visitors could only get within ten of their opponents when the 
combat came off in the Westminster Town Hall. Few but fit 
they excellently represented the Sapientia et Virtus of their badge, 
and if they once more proved the truth of the old adage that 
Oxford is the home of lost causes at least they scored a moral victory 
by registering a hit at all against such excellent opponents as Messrs. 
Ettlinger, Jenkinson, Milnes, Norbury, and Willans. 
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The New Field-Marshal. — Since the 
death of Field-Marshal Sir N. B. Chamber- 
lain speculation has naturally been rife as to 
the officer who will be selected to succeed 
him. All sorts of guesses have been made, 
regardless of the fact that despite the large 
number of fine officers we have with us only 
a few are qualified to occupy the most distin- 
guished position which the army can offer. 
There is a great deal to be said in support 


CAPTAIN F. T. HAMILTON OF H.M.S. 


of the belief that the baton will be given to 
the Duke of Connaught. His Royal Highness 
is almost our senior general officer, and there 
is little doubt that his promotion to the small 
band of which the Duke of Cambridge is now 
the senior member will be only a question of 
time. If the Duke of Connaught is chosen 
no fewer than four of our eight field-marshals 
on the active list will be royal personages— 
the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, the German Emperor, and the 
Duke of Connaught. The rank of field- 
marshal corresponds with that of admiral of 
the fleet, but there is this great difference 
between the two bodies that while field- 
marshals may take command of such opera- 
tions as we have in South Africa, and may 
indeed be very busily engaged, an admiral of 
the fleet is never actively employed. 


Some Fine Generals.—It cannot fail to 
be a thankless task for his Majesty to select 
the successor to the late field-marshal. There 
are many gallant officers with splendid records 
who have an lequal claim to the distinction. 
{t is almost invidious to mention them—in 
fact, to the public some of the names are 
practically unknown—but there are generals 
like Sir R. Biddulph, Sir R. Harrison, Sir A. 
P. Palmer, and no fewer than four V.C. men 
who are competent to fill the post. These 
are Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Redvers Buller, 
General Channer, who received his cross for 
the Perak Expedition, 1874-5, and Sir George 
White. Of these the senior is Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and undoubtedly his promotion would 
be immensely popular both with the army 
and the public. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


The British Descent on Brest.—The cruiser, 
Furious, and the destroyer, Flying Fish, 
are for the moment two of the most notable 
ships in the British Navy. Running into a 
heavy gale in the Channel after leaving 
Plymouth for Gibraltar the Flying 
Fish was in considerable danger. 
She and the Furious, therefore, 
sought shelter at Brest, where a 
stay just long enough to effect im- 
perative repairs was made. It was 
a perfectly natural and necessary 
thing to do, and yet the French 
people—or some of them, accord- 
ing to La Patrie—see in the visita 
deliberate descent on Brest to 
ascertain its defences, the strength 
of the northern squadron, and 
secure snapshots. 


A Mendacious Newspaper.— 
The version of Za Patrie need 
not be accepted, for the journal 
carries no weight with sober- 
minded Frenchmen. It is one of 
the most mendacious newspapers 
in existence and the Englishman 
in France reads it for amusement. 
If a swoop on Brest or any other 
port had been needed Captain 
Frederick T. Hamilton, com- 
manding the Furious, was just 
the man for it. He is a sin- 
gularly interesting officer, for he 
was sub-lieutenant of the Shah 
when on May 29, 1877, she and 
the Amethyst fought the unequal 
fight with the Peruvian ironclad, 
Huascar. The Shak, an unarmoured cruiser, 
carried 600 men, and was in her day a fine 
ship. She is now a coal hulk at Bermuda. 


The Use of Armour.—The Hwascar was 
struck a hundred times, but cnly one g in. 
shot penetrated 3 in. into the turret and 
did not do any great damage. The engage- 
ment, which lasted three hours, was fought at 
distances varying from 200 to 3,000 yards, 
and clearly proved the necessity of retaining 
armour for ships of war. After this Captain 
Hamilton shared in the Zulu War, for which 
he possesses the medal and clasp, and was 
mentioned in despatches and promoted. The 
Furious is a second-class cruiser of 5,750 
tons and 10,000 horse-power, and was engaged 
under Captain Hamilton in the last naval 
manceuvres, in Fleet “ X,” commanded by 
Vice-Admiral A. K. Wilson, V.C. The Flying 
fish is one of our finest destroyers. 


“Algy” of H.M.S. ‘ Furious.”— This 
alert little dog has an unique claim to recog- 
nition. He is “Algy” of H.M.S. Furious, 
and on the memorable passage referred to 
fell overboard in the bay. The Flying Fish 
tried to pick him up, but owing to the rough 
sea she could not get near enough to him, nor 
could a boat be lowered. There was no in- 
tention, however, to leave ‘‘ Algy ” to perish if 
it was possible to save him, and an able 
seaman named Stimpson most pluckily jumped 
overboard after him with a line and rescued 
him. Both returned to the ship none the 
worse for the adventure, although ‘“ Algy ” had 
been in the water fully halfan hour. This 
rescue of a dog which had fallen into the Bay 
of Biscay in bad weather is probably unique. 


Heath 
“FURIOUS ” 
Which is one of the most notable cruisers in the British Navy 
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A Premier’s Son as Soldier. — The 
Premier of New Zealand, Mr. Seddon, has 
been a hearty practical supporter of the war 
from the first. He has been energetic in 
raising and despatching a considerable num- 
ber of men, amongst them his son, Captain 
R. J. S. Seddon, of the 7th Colonial Contin- 
gent. The captain left Wellington as a 
lieutenant and twelve months’: volunteer, but 
before returning to New Zealand he had 
served nineteen months, during part of which 
period he was attached to the staff of Lord 
Roberts. His greatest treasure at the front 
was a horse presented to Lim by the people of 
Wellington. From start almost to finish the 
animal was with him and -escaped unhurt. 
But after the captain’s discharge, when he 
was on his way down country to embark for 
home, a pot shot from the enemy killed the 
horse, to his owner’s great grief. ‘I would 
rather,” he said, “have had the bullet in my 
own leg.” 


The Passing of the ‘ Britannia.”—It 
will not be long before the’old training ship, 
Britannia, is a memory—and a rather sad 
one—to many naval officers. For some years 
the subject of abolishing the Brz/annia and 
the Hindos/an and substituting for them a 
college on shore was under consideration, and 
in 1896 it was resolved that a large college 
should be established. A ‘sum of £196,000 
was set aside for the purpose in the Navy 
Estimates of 1896-7 and the college was to 
have been finished in 1899. But as everyone 
knows these schemes can scarcely be carried 
out at any time in all their details, and it was 
not until the other day that the King laid the 
foundation stone of the great institution which 
is to supersede the old three-decker, Britannia, 
and the two-decker, Hiudos/an. Neither the 
Britannia nor the Hindostan has a reputa- 
tion in the sense that the Vzctory and the 
Asia have, but they have been the nursery of 
our most able officers to-day, and it will 


“ ALQGY” 


OF H.M.S. “FURIOUS” 


The dog that fell overboard and was rescued in 
the Bay of Biscay 


probably be some time before that love of a 
floating object which possesses the nautical 
mind will be replaced by the affection for a 
school ashore which will undoubtedly come 
into being. When the time comes for the 
Britannia to be broken up there will probably 
be an extraordinary rush for relics of her. 
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SOME SOCIAL, CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 


V. 

| was speaking last week of the growing 

tendency to desert the country in favour of 
London. I said that it was difficult to feel 
sympathy with people who voluntarily abandon 
Home, and all the duties and pleasures which 
Home implies, in favour of Lennox Gardens 
or Portman Square ; but that one felt a lively 
compassion for those who make the exchange 
under pressure of :— 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear. 

Here, again, is another social change. In 
old days, when people wished to economise, 
it was London that they deserted. They 
sold the “family mansion” in Portland Place 
or Eaton Square, and if they revisited the 
glimpses of the social moon they took a 
furnished house for six weeks~in the sum- 
mer; the rest of the year they spent in the 
country. This plan was a manifold saving. 
There was no rent to pay, and only very 
small rates, for everyone knows that country 
houses. were shamefully under-assessed. 
Carriages did not require repainting every 
season and no new clothes were wanted. 
“What can it matter what we wear here, 
where everyone knows who we are?” The 
products of the park, the home farm, the 
hothouses, and the kitchen-garden kept the 
family supplied with food. A brother mag- 
nate staying at Beaudesert with the famous 
Lord Anglesey waxed enthusiastic over the 
mutton and said, “ Excuse my asking you a 
plain question, but how much does this excel- 
lent mutton cost you?” “Cost me ?’’ screamed 
the hero, “Good Gad, it costs me nothing. 
It’s my own,” and was beyond measure 
astonished when his statistical guest proved 
that “his own” cost him about a guinea per 
pound, In another great house, conducted on 
strictly economical lines, it was said that the 
very numerous family were reared exclusively 
on rabbits and garden-stuff, 

People were always hospitable in the 


country, but rural entertaining was not a very - 


costly business. The ‘three square meals 
and a snack,” which represent the minimum 
requirement of the present day, are a huge 
development of the system which prevailed 
in my youth. Breakfast had already grown 
from the tea and coffee and rolls and eggs, 
which Macaulay tells us were deemed suffi- 
cient at Holland House, to an affair of 
covered dishes. But luncheon, instead of 
being an elaborate dinner at two o’clock, 
was really a snack from the servants’ 
joint or the children’s rice-pudding; and 
five o’clock tea was actually not invented. 
To remember, as I do, the foundress of that 
divine refreshment seems like having known 
Stephenson or Jenner. 

Dinner was substantial enough in all con- 
science, and the wine nearly as heavy as the 
food. Imagine quenching one’s thirst with 
sherry in the dog days! Yet so we did, till 
about half-way through dinner, and then, on 
great occasions, a dark-coloured rill of cham- 
pagne began to trickle into the saucer-shaped 
glasses :— 


How mad, and bad, and sad it was! 
And oh! how it was sweet ! 


By George W. E. Russell. 


At the epoch of cheese, port made its 
appearance in company with home-brewed 
beer ; and assoonas the ladies and the school- 
boys departed the men applied themselves, 
with much seriousness of purpose, to the con- 
sumption of claret which was really vinous. 

In this kind of hospitality there was no 
great expense. People made very little dif- 
ference between their way of living when they 
were alone and their way of living when they 
had company. A visitor who wished to make 
himself agreeable sometimes brought down a 
basket of fish or a barrel of oysters from 
London, and if one had no deer of one’s 
own the arrival of a haunch from a neigh- 
bour’s or kinsman’s park was the signal for a 
gathering of local gastronomers. 

And in matters other than meals life 
went on very much the same whether you 
had friends staying with you or whether you 
were alone. Your guests drove and rode, and 
walked and shot, according to their tastes and 
the season of the year. They were carried off, 
more or less willingly, to see the sights of 
the neighbourhood—ruined castles, restored 
cathedrals, famous views. In summer there 
might be a picnic or a croquet-party; in 
winter a lawn-meet or a ball. But all 
these entertainments were of the most 
homely and inexpensive character. There 
was very little outlay, no fuss, and no display. 
People who were compelled by stress of 
financial weather to put into their country 
houses and remain there till the storm was 
over contrived to economise and yet be com- 
fortable. They simply lived their ordinary 
lives until things righted themselves, and 
very likely did not attempt London again 
until they were bringing out another 
daughter or had to make a home for a son 
in the Guards. 

But now an entirely different spirit prevails. 
People seem to have lost the power of living 
quietly and happily in their country homes. 
They all have imbibed the urban philosophy 
of George Warrington, who when Pen gushed 
about the country with its “ long calm days and 
long calm evenings ” brutally replied, ‘‘ Devilish 
long anda great deal too calm. I’ve tried’em.” 
People of that type desert the country 
simply because they are bored by it. They 
feel with Mr. Luke in Zhe New Republic, 
who, after talking about “ liberal air,” “ sedged 
brooks,” and “‘meadow grass,” admitted that 
it would be a horrid bore to have no other 
society than the clergyman of the parish and 
no other topics of conversation than Justifica- 
tion by Faith and the Measles. They do not 
care for the country in itself; they have no 
eye for its beauty, no sense of its atmosphere, 
no memory for its traditions. It is only 
made endurable to them by sport and 
gambling and boisterous house-parties ; and 
when from one cause or another these resources 
fail they are frankly bored and long for 
London. ‘They are no longer content, as our 
fathers were, to entertain their friends with 
hospitable simplicity. So profoundly has all 
society been vulgarised by the worship of the 
golden calf that unless people can vie with 
alien millionaires in the sumptuousness with 
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which they “do you”—delightful phrase— 
they prefer not to entertain at all. An emu!ous 
ostentation has killed hospitality. 

So now, when a_ season of financial 
pressure sets in, people shut up their country 
houses, let their shooting, cut themselves off 
with a sigh of relief from all the unexciting 
duties and simple pleasures of the home, ard 
take refuge from boredom in the delights of 
London. In London life has no duties. 
Little is expected of one and nothing required. 
One can live on a larger or a smaller scale 
according to one’s taste or one’s purse ; cramp 
oneself in a doll’s-house in Mayfair, or 
expand one’s wings in a Kensingtonian 
mansion ; or even contract oneself into a flat, or 
hide one’s diminished head in the upper story 
of ashop. One can entertain or not entertain, 
spend much or spend little, live on one’s 
friends or be lived on by them, exactly as one 
finds most convenient ; and unquestionably 
social freedom is a great element in human 
happiness. 

For many natures London has an attrac- 
tiveness which is all its own, and yet to 
indulge one’s taste for it may be a grave 
dereliction of duty. The State is built upon 
the Home, and as a training-place for social 
virtue there can surely be no comparison 
between a home in the country and a home 
in London. 

“Home! Sweet home!” Yes. (I am 
quoting now from my friend, Henry Scott 
Holland.) That is the song that goes straight 
to the heart of every English man and woman. 
For forty years we have never asked Madame 
Adelina Patti to sing anything else. The 
unhappy, decadent, Latin races have not even 
a word in their languages by which to express 
it, poor things. Home is the secret of our 
honest British Protestant virtues. It is the 
only nursery of our Anglo-Saxon citizenship. 
Back to it our far-flung children turn with all 
their memories aflame. They may lapse into 
rough ways, but they keep something sound 
at the core so long as they are faithful to the 
old home. There is still a tenderness in the 
voice, and tears are in their eyes, as they speak 
together of the days that can never die out of 
their lives, when they were at home in the old 
familiar places, with father and mother, in the 
healthy gladness of their childhood. Ah! 

Home! Sweet home! 
There's no place like home. 

That is what we all repeat, and all believe 
and cheer to the echo. And, behind all our 
British complacency about it, nobody would 
deny the vital truth that there is in this belief 
of ours. Whatever tends to make the home 
beautiful, attractive, romantic—to associate it 
with the ideas of pure pleasure and high 
duty—to connect it not only with all that was 
happiest but also with all that was best in early 
years—whatever fulfils their purposes purifies 
the fountains of national life. A home, to be 
perfectly a home, should incorporate tradition 
and prolong the reign of the dead. It should 
animate those who dwell in it to virtue and 
beneficence by reminding them of what others 
did who went before them in the same place 
and lived amid the same surroundings. 
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Bassano 


LADY DE ROS, ONE OF THE STALLHOLDERS AT THE IRISH INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION AT LORD 
SALISBURY’S HOUSE 


Lady de Ros is the wife of Lord de Ros, the premier baron of England. She is the sister of Sir Willian. Mahon. She married 
Lord de Ros as his second wife in 1896 
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Irish Industries.—Lord Salisbury’s town 
house in Arlington Street, where the sale of 
the Irish Industries Association took place 
last week, is full of historical memories. The 
Premier’s house was built in the last years of 
the seventeenth century on a portion of the 
site of the magnificent Goring House which 


LADY CAREW 


Who was one of the stallholders at the sale of !rish industries at 
Lord Salisbury’s house last week, is a niece of Sir Wroth 
She married Lord Carew in 1888 


Lethbridge. 


was destroyed by fire, and during the reign of 
George lV. it was visited by notable and now 
historic figures who attended the receptions of 
the Marchioness of Salisbury of those days. 
Lord Nelson was a resident in Arlington 
Street, as also was Horace Walpole, while 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu lived there 
before she went to Turkey and wrote: the 
letters which made her name famous. 


Royal Punctuality.—Long before the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were expected 
at 20, Arlington Street to make a tour of the 
stalls of the Irish Industries Association there 
was a large crowd of sightseers watching tne 
smartly-attired society women alighting from 
their carriages. It was the first time Lord 
Salisbury had lent his house for such an 
exhibition, and the reception-rooms downstairs 
and on the first floor were given over to the 
many stalls. The Prince and Princess arrived 
exactly at 2.45 to the minute, and in the 
inevitable absence of the Countess Cadogan 
and the Marchioness of Londonderry it fell 
to Lady Helen Stavordale, the bride of the 
coronation year, to receive the Princess and 
accompany her up the great square staircase 
of marble, the walls inserted at intervals with 
marble mosaics, whilst the marble rails are 
formed of marble in two or three hues, and 
the huge chandelier depending” from the 
painted ceiling bears Lord Salisbury’s arms, 
the very gas globes in the centre being set on 
fittings in the form of acoronet. The sight- 
seers found the house immensely interesting. 


“one of the cleverest of the 
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The Princess’s Purchases.—The Prince 
and Princess of Walcs made a very exhaustive 
tour of the stalls, buying 
at each one, and amongst 
the many things chosen 
was a charming little frock 
of lace and muslin, pos- 
sibly for Prince Henry, and 
_a ewer and basin in beaten 
copper work. The Princess 
of Wales, in a plainly-made 
gown of grey with helio- 
trope chiffon in her straw 
toque, wore some lovely 
jewels; and the pretty 
compliment of donning her 
magnificent shamrock 
brooch, formed of- big 
emeralds set with dia- 
monds, was much appre- 
ciated. Both Prince and 
Princess had donned 
bunches of shamrock, 


Stallholders and Buy- 
ers. — Buying went on 
briskly, and no one seemed 
to be taking more orders 
than Lady Helen Stavor- 
dale, who wore black and 
a large white felt hat with 
long feathers. Amongst 
those assisting her were 
several of her relations— 
her pretty cousin, Mrs. 
Gervase Beckett; her 
grandmother, Theresa 
Countess of Shrewsbury ; 
and her aunt, Lady Aline 
Beaumont. This stall was 
devoted to all sorts of 
beautiful lace, whilst down- 
stairs the Countess of 
Aberdeen held a lace stall, and had with her 
her daughter, the Lady Marjorie Gordon, 
appropriately wearing a collar 
of Irish lace on her soft blue 
gown. Lady Marjorie, who is 


young girls now ‘out,’ is a 
little more serious than most 
of her companions, but she has 
a sweet face and very engaging 
manners. With a selection of 
lace on her arm, accompanied 
by her younger brother, she 
went gallantly through the cor- 
ridors trying to sell her wares 
to those not thronging to the 
stalls, 


An Irish Peeress.—Hand- 
some Lady Carew, for once 
without her inseparable com- | 
panion, her sister, Mrs. Clifford 
Cory, like the Princess of Wales, 
wore a magnificent jewel in 
the form of a large shamrock 
on her gown of -pale grey bro- 
cade, and was with Lady Arthur 
Hill, whose pretty daughter 
bears so marked a resemblance 
to the Princess although taller 
and slimmer. Passing from 
one stall to another it seeme¢ 
as if all the notable Irish- 
women were present, not to 
speak of some only very par- 
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tially Irish. At the head of the second stair- 
case the Ladies’ Amateur Harp, Mandoline, 
and Guitar Band gave a pleasant programme 
of music each day, appropriately starting with 
a selection of Irish melodies. 


Hard-worked Peeresses.—At the Court last 
week the ladies of the diplomatic circle and of 
the household had a heavy list of duties to per- 
form as they were called on to present members 
of foreign Courts and many distinguished 
colonials. The Marchioness of Londonderry 
presented four dédutantes, Lady Carrington 
three, and the various ambassadors’ wives had 
each three or four presentations. One of the 
most interesting of the dééu/antes was Miss 
Sherston, a grandniece of Lord Roberts, a tall, 
slim, good-looking girl. She was, of course, 
presented by Lady Roberts. 


Knepp Castle.—Sir Merrik and Lady 
Burrell when they return to England from 
the Continent are going at once to Knepp 
Castle, the family place in Sussex. Knepp 
was one of the great feudal fortresses built 
to defend the six rapes of Sussex, but only 
a small fragment of the original building 
remains. The manor was purchased about 
a hundred years ago by the Burrell family, 
and the present house was built shortly after- 
wards. It contains a splendid collection of 
historical portraits, including eight very fine 
works by Holbein. In the park. there is a 
lake which is said to be the largest in England 
south of the Thames. 


Lady Eva Dugdale.—Lady Eva Dugdale, 
the Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess of Wales, 
has occupied a similar relation to her Royal 
Highness ever since her marriage to the Duke 
of York in 1893. At that date Lady Eva wasa 
girl, and she did not marry Mr. Frank Dugdale 
until two years later—1895. The friendship 
between the two ladies dates from early girl- 
hood. In the lifetime of the late Lord 
Warwick, Princess May as a girl paid many 
visits to Warwick Castle, and on these 
occasions Lady Eva Greville, the daughter 
of the house, was her constant companion. 
They rode, drove, walked together, and made 
eternal confidences. 


Jafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF CAVAN 


Who married Lord Cavan in 18938, is a daughter of the late 
Mr. George Crawley and a cousin of Sir Thomas 


Crawley Boevey 
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Lafayette 


LADY BLOOD 
The wife of Major-General Sir Bindon Blood, K.C.B. 
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Lady Gerard.—Lady Gerard, the wife of 
Lord Gerard, who obtained the D.S.O. in 
South Africa, is one of the married ladies who 
are so peculiarly the product of the present 


Miss Gerard, who is about twenty, is a very 
pretty girl and strongly resembles her mother. 
Lady Gerard is fair and fetzte and a wonderful 
huntress. During this winter she had a narrow 
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age, and who seem to be about as ‘young as escape while hunting in the shires from New- 
their own daughters. In fact the marvel is to look at Lady Gerard ton-le- Willows, for her horse stumbled and fell, threw her, and rolled on 
that she should have a grown-up daughter. She has, however, and her. Luckily she was only bruised and was soon able to hunt again. 


Countess of Hopetoun.—Lord Ventry’s family are noted 
for their good looks, and Lady Hopetoun is one of them. 
This, no doubt, in some degree accounts for her great popularity 
with the Australians both now and in her former visit. She 
also ‘‘fetched” them by her skill with the rifle, her shots 
going home to their hearts as well as to the bull’s-eye. Her 
arrival in 1900 was calculated to excite the deepest sympathy, 
for she was suffering from neuralgia and malarial fever and 
was wheeled in a prostrate state to her carriage. Since then 
she has received the Prince and Princess of Wales with 
viceregal hospitality. In appearance she strongly resembles 
her brother, the gallant Colonel Frederick Eveleigh - de - 
Moleyns, D.S.O. 


Countess of Lonsdale.—Lady Lonsdale is the wife of that 
noted sportsman, Lord Lonsdale. She comes of a good- 
looking family, the Gordons of Huntly, and possesses no 
small share of the attractions of the family which were so 
conspicuous in her brother, the late Lord Esmé Gordon. 
Lady Lonsdale has in her time received as hostess at Lowther 
Castle many of the most distinguished people of the day, but 


~N Bett f{ her most notable guests up to now have been the King as 
LADY GERARD im > ae), Prince of Wales (February, 1895), the German Emperor 
Whose daughter \ x —— : (autumn, 1894), and the German Crown Prince, who went 


appears on there last autumn. 


the opposite page ° oye pers 
ip sa es “Armorial Families.’—Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies is a very 


purist in the matter of the right to bear arms, and yet his 
Directory of Gentlemen of Coat Armour, of which the 
fourth edition has just appeared, runs into 1,440 pages and 
weighs 10 lb. There are hundreds of engravings beautifully 
reproduced and printed. Mr. Fox-Davies once said you had 
to insult a man publicly in black and white before he could be 
induced to make the least inquiry about his arms. He did so 
in Armorial Families by putting in italics all those who were 
not genuine armigerous persons. Grant of arms is a ‘“ con- 
cession of grace by the Sovereign,” who is the fount of 
“nobility.” It is a patent of gentility from the Crown. The 
“Crown only can take away a man’s ‘gentility,’ and in the 
ordinary way a man can forfeit it by nothing he does.” 


A Good American Story.—Mr. Fox-Davies tells a story of 
an American who visited a coachbuilder where a_ state 
carriage of the Duke of St. Albans was being repaired. He 
thought it was ‘‘ mighty fine,” and the end of the story is that 
until quite recently a carriage was to be seen occasionally in 
New York with the crest, coronet, supporters, and garter of 
the Duke, with the baton sinister. There is certainly something 
very quaint in the idea of a man proclaiming himself, quite 
wrongly as it turned out in the case of the American, a 
gentleman of illegitimate origin. 


“Lytton” or ‘‘ Litton.” —How should the name be spelt ? 
The “y” is certainly modern. Sir Rowland Litton, the 
ancestor (in such a very roundabout way) of Lord Lytton, 
undoubtedly spelt his name with an “i” 


i” as you may see on 
his tomb at Knebworth :— 


Here lyeth ye body of Sir Rowland Litton, Kt. He dyed ye first of 
November, 1674, aged fifty-nine year, who had issue two sons and three 
daughters. 


There are many other evidences that the “i” is the original 
spelling, and it is still maintained by the descendants of Sir 
Rowland’s younger son, Thomas, who are now in Ireland. 
Sir Rowland’s eldest son, Sir William, was the ancestor of 
Lord Lytton. — 


Lady Violet Henderson.—Lady Violet Henderson is the 
pretty and accomplished daughter of the Earl of Carnwath. 
Last year she married Mr. Harold Henderson of the tst Life 
: Guards, who is the eldest son of Mr. Alexander Henderson, M.P., 
COUNTESS OF poten Pag the chairman of the Great Central Railway and the owner of 
3 Buscot Park, not far from Oxford, and of Burne-Jones’s famous 
“Briar Rose.” Lady Violet before her marriage had lived 
chiefly at Lord Carnwath’s beautiful place at Fulham near the 
grounds of the Hurlingham Club. She was little more than 
eight years old when her father succeeded his uncle in the title. 
Ald. these photographs are\by Langfier She was married quite young, being only just of age. 


LONSDALE 
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The Duchess of Marlborough. — Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt when she married the 
Duke of Marlborough had the desire to 
become the best type of the English chate- 
/aine without abandoning her national 


characteristics, and she has certainly succeeded. Within a very 
short time of her marriage she entertained the then second royalties 


of the kingdom as to the manner born. She has restored 
the fortunes of the house of Spencer Churchill. She has em- 
barked eagerly on politics and is a dame of the Primrose 
League. In common with so many English wives she spared 
her husband to the country for service in South Africa. She 
keeps Christmas at Blenheim in good old-fashioned style. 
She hunts without aping masculine manners. A charming lady. 


Countess of Londesborough.—Lady Londesborough, who 
during the early years of her married life and the lifetime of 
the late Lord Londesborough was known perhaps even more 
generally as Lady Raincliffe, is the pretty wife of the present 


peer and the sister of the Earl of Westmorland, to whom, . 


however, she bears very little personal resemblance. By his 
marriage she has for sister-in-law one of the most beautiful 
ladies of the day (who was born Lady Sybil St. Clair Erskine) 
the stepsister of Lady Warwick. Lady Londesborough is an 
excellent hostess. She maintains to the full the Londes- 
borough traditions with regard to Scarborough. She is a 
popular and sought-after guest. She is fond of the drama. 
She frequently hunts with her husband and recently took part 
in the meet and run of the Badmington Hounds which 
celebrated the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Badminton. 


A Globe-trotting Peeress. — Winifred Lady Howard of 
Glossop, who has sold her house in Cadogan Square and 
bought one in Piccadilly within a few doors of the Junior 
_Athenzeum Club, sailed the other day for Jamaica, and will 
not return to England until after Easter. Since the death of 
the last Duchess of Cleveland, Lady Howard undoubtedly 
holds the record as the most indefatigable lady traveller in 
the aristocracy of to-day. A daughter of M. Ambrose de Lisle 
of Garendon, she married the first Lord Howard of Glossop 
nearly thirty years ago as his second wife. Lady Howard has 
one stepson (the present peer) and five stepdaughters, in- 
cluding Lady Bute, Lady Loudoun, and Lady Herries. After 
the marriage of the fifth, and last, of the young ladies to 
Colonel Lennox-Tredcroft, Lady Howard set forth on her 
travels round the globe, and has been travelling with brief 
intervals ever since. She has published, by the way, an 
extremely interesting account of her journeyings in Mexico. 


A Musician at a Military Mess.—The anecdote told the 
other day in these columns about Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley 
and the scraper recalls another amusing incident in the career 
of the genial and accomplished baronet, whose only subject of 
conversation was his beloved art. Dining at mess somewhere 
once he mystified his military hosts by a long, and to them 
quite unintelligible, story of a certain composition once pre- 
sented to him by a candidate for an Oxford musical degree. 
Here is the culmination: Sir F. G.-O.: And you'll hardly 
believe me, colonel, when I tell you that the whole of the last 
movement was written in the hypomixtolydian mode. The 
Colonel: God bless my soul, you don’t say so, Sir Frederick ! 
Sir F. G.-O. (solemnly) : It is a fact, | give you my word. 


One of the New School.——-Major-General Horace Lock- 
wood Smith-Dorrien, who is to become a Benedick, is one 
of the many old Harrovians who served under Lord Kitchener 
in the war and won his approval by good work. His father 
was the second son of James Smith of Tresco Abbey, Lord of 
the Scilly Isles. This second son, Colonel Robert Smith, 
married the heiress of Thomas Dorrien of Haresfoot in Hert- 
fordshire and took the name of Dorrien in consequence. 
Colonel Robert’s eldest brother left no son, and so Tresco 
Abbey came to the colonel’s eldest son, The latter resumed 
the ancient name of Smith after the Dorrien, dropping the first 
Smith and so becoming Dorrien-Smith, while his brothers 
remain Smith-Dorrien. This is a standing source of confusion 
to their friends, 


Lady Esther Smith.—Lady Esther Smith, the wife of the 
member for the Strand, who has been adding to the gaiety of 
Lent, comes of one of the most popular families in England 
and Ireland—the Gores. She is a daughter of the late Earl 
of Arran and sister of the present peer. She has inherited a 
great deal of the family social talent, and both in Grosvenor 
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THE TALLER 


Place and at Greenlands, the lovely riverside 
place just below the Henley course and Temple 
Island, she has for some years played the 
genial and gracéful hostess with remarkable 
success. As the Henley week opens a picked 
party of guests assembles regularly at Greenlands, and is conveyed 
daily up-stream in a handsome steam launch to see the regatta. 


THE DUCHESS 
OF 
MARLBOROUGH 


COUNTESS 
OF LONDES. 
BOROUGH 


ETHEL GERARD 


Only daughter of 
Lord and Lady 
Gerard 


All these photographs are by Langfier 
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Alice Hughes 


MISS TWINING 


A young Canadian who was presented by Lady 
Strathcona at the King’s Court last week 


Change to Buckingham Palace.—During 
the absence of the King and Queen from 
London for the holiday season the moving in 
from Marlborough House to Buckingham 
Palace will be carried out under the super- 
vision of Sir Francis Knollys and Major 
Frederick, the deputy master of the household ; 
that is to say, their Majesties’ personal effects 
will be transferred from one set of rooms to 
the other, so that when they return they will 
find them all ready and arranged in their 
private rooms at Buckingham Palace. Hardly 
any furniture is to be removed, that is, of 
the larger kind. The removals will consist 
almost entirely of effects of a private and 
personal nature. 


Palace Telephones.—One of the most 
useful and important changes that the King 
and Queen will find in the palace when they 
take up their residence is the connection of 
every part of the palace, the stables, and the 
lodges with a central telephone exchange in 
the palace, which again is connected with the 
general system. In Queen Victoria’s days a 
very grudging step was made in this direction 
by the putting up of a telephone between the 
corridor leading from the throne-room to the 
great hall and another from the great hall to 
the outer lodge. This was to facilitate the 
calling of carriages after state functions, but 
there the matter stopped. Now the King sitting 
in his private room will be able, if he chooses, 
to communicate with the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House, Lord Farquhar in Portman 


- in his numerous engagements and 
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Square, the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, 
the officer on guard at the palace, or the porter 
in the most remote of the lodges. 


To Marlborough House.—About the same 
time there will be a move of personal effects 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales from York 
House to Marlborough House. This will be 
a more elaborate affair, because the rooms at 
Marlborough House will have to be got in order 
whereas those at Buckingham Palace will be 
all in readiness. The Prince and Princess 
will occupy the rooms now used by the King 
and Queen, and the children and nurses will 
take possession of the old nurseries in which 
the Prince and his sisters were brought up, 
and which now revert to their former use. 


The new Equerry.—The appointment of 
Mr. John Herbert Ward to be equerry in 
succession to Sir William Carrington is quite 
typical of the new reign. Queen Victoria’s 


Russell 
THE KING'S NEWEST EQUERRY 


The Hon. J. H. Ward, a younger brother 
of Lord Dudley 


equerries were merely required to take 
a daily ride now and then. The King’s 
equerries are his constant companions 


expeditions. It is therefore almost 
necessary that younger and stronger 
men should replace the veterans of 
Queen Victoria’s day. Mr. John 
Ward is in his thirty-second year. 
Still he has seen a good deal of ser - 
vice. He served with the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa, acted as 
press censor at headquarters, so 
was brought into close touch with 
Lord Stanley, and later was appointed 
D.A.A.G. His connection with Lord 
Stanley resulted on his return in his 
appointment to be private secretary 
to the financial secretary to the War 
Office—that is, to Lord Stanley him- 
self, and the latter recommended h‘'m 
tothe King. The King, moreover, has 
a natural interest in Mr. John Ward, 
for he is the son of Georgina Lady 
Dudley and the brother of Lord 
Dudley, both of whom were formerly 
among the King’s most intimate 
friends, though time has drifted them 
a little apart. Mr. Ward lives at 14, 
Chesterfield Street. It may be men- 
tioned that four of his brothers served 
in South Africa, 
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Sport at Balmoral.—The Prince of Wales 
is going to Balmorai for some fishing during 
the Easter holidays, and he will stay at Aber- 
geldie Castle during his visit. Abergeldie 
Castle is pleasantly situated on the river Dee, 
about two miles from Balmoral, between Bal- 
moraland Ballater and Birkhall. The castle 
in the late Queen’s time was usually lent to 
some distinguished visitor for the autumn, and 
during one year the present Queen, as Prin- 
cess of Wales, with her daughters, spent 
nearly the whole of the autumn at Abergeldie. 
The Abergeldie estate is held from the Gordon 
estate on lease, which lease would have come 
to an end next year, but recently the King 
obtained a renewal for ninetcen years. 


A Princely Fisherman.—Fishing is almost 
as great a hobby with the Prince of Wales as 
shooting is with the King. It used to be said 
(untruly) that the King would go anywhere 
for phenomenal bags; it might be said 
(untruly) that the Prince will go anywhere for 
a phenomenal catch, However, it is quite 
certain that he is quite ready to visit great 
noblemen who have good salmon waters. He 
has made good catches on the Dee from time 
to time, and one of his most successful days 
was on the Duke of Richmond’s waters on the 
Spey. He will pay a visit to Gordon Castle 
in the autumn in the hope of renewing the 
grand experiences of that day. 


At the Albemarle.—Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
of Tranby Croft has arrived at the Hotel 
Albemarle. General Sir James Willcocks has 
returned from South Africa to town, and is 
staying at the Hotel Albemarle before leaving 
to take up a command in India. 


i Lafayette 


THE HON. ELLEN O'BRIEN 


Second daughter of the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
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Clarence House.—The changes at Cla- 
rence House are not quite complete. The 
former Greek chapel of the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh has been completely transformed and 
laicised into a boudoir. The rooms on the 
ground floor and the bedrooms are mostly 
complete, but the drawing-room suite is still 
in the hands of the workmen, who are finish- 
ing off the ceilings and the rest of the pro- 
gramme of redecoration. The house is per- 
fectly habitable, but there is no possibility of 
large entertainments as yet. Later on, when 
the works are completed, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught intend to give several 
evening parties by way of a house-warming, 
and also a garden party in the gardens of 
St. James’s Palace, which will be on a very 
large scale. 


A Beautiful Countess.--One 
of the handsomest among the 
countesses is the stately wife of 
the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. She is famed for her taste 
in dress and the beauty of her 
hair. When she is dressed for 
the evening with a good deal of 
soft chiffon in the front of her 
dress and her famous strings of 
pearls round her neck she pre- 
sents a very striking and gracious 
presence. She is descended 
from the rst Lord Skelmers- 
dale, and so is a cousin in the 
elder degree of the present Lord 
Lathom. She has had a large 
family of sons and only one 
daughter. The latter is married to 
Mr. James Mason, the eldest son 
of Mr. Mason of Grosvenor Square, 
Eynsham Park, and Mason and 
Mason. 


Lord Crewe’s New Move.-— 
The Earl of Crewe seems to have 
entered on a period of change. 
He has bought a new town house, 
and he is now thinking of remov- 
ing from Crewe Hall to another 
house on the estate. This is a 
pity, for the hall is a fine building, 
carefully restored, after a destruc- 
tive fire in 1866, on the original 
lines designed by Inigo Jones. It 
is a model of beauty and refine- 
ment, but placed also in a remote 
and uncouth region. The neigh- 
bourhood is overrun with works 
which extend continually, and the 
noise and the smoke constitute 
such a nuisance that Lord and 
Lady Crewe are unable to endure 
it any longer. The house will 
probably be shut up altogether. 


Mr. Ben Bathurst.—Mr. Allen Benjamin 
Bathurst, who is commonly known as “ Ben,” 
on his marriage with Miss Ruby Spencer 
Churchill, will cease to be a member of the 
Bachelors’ Club in Piccadilly in accordance 
with a special rule which makes provision to 
that effect. Thesame rule, however, provides 
that if the newly-married man wishes he 
can make offer to pay a fine of £25 for his 
lapse from the happy state of bachelorhood, 
and if the committee decide to accept the 
fine his lapse is held to be condoned and 
he is allowed to continue a member. 


Hope of Rosebery.—Lord Dalmeny has 
been posted to the Ist battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards, at present stationed at 
Windsor, where they will be on duty during 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


the Ascot week. Lord Dalmeny hopes to go 
to the front as soon as he has got through his 
recruit’s term. In the meanwhile he was 
just in time to play racquets for the Grenadiers 
in the contest for the military challenge cup, 
though without success. Next year he comes 
of age, but if he gets his wish there will be 
no celebration, for he will be in South Africa. 
It is generally remarked that it is curious 
how little this tall, slim, active young man 
resembles his studious, literary, oratorical, 
metaphor-loving father. 


COMMANDER ARTHUR LEVESON, R.N. 


Whose marriage to Jemima Countess of Darnley took place recently 


at Malta 


The Earl of Mar.—The present Earl of 
Mar is a remarkable instance of the advisa- 
bility of “sticking to it.” The heir in the 
female line to the older earldom of Mar he 
was unable to make his claims heard. The 
present Earl of Mar and Kellie as the male 
heir obtained the latter earldom of Mar and the 
estate—such as they were. Mr. Goodeve- 
Erskine, as Lord Mar was then called, used, 
however, to present himself regularly at all 
the sessions of the Scots peers and claim 
to attend as Earl of Mar. The claim was 
invariably disallowed, but he renewed it per- 
tinaciously. At last the matter was taken up 
by the Government of the day, and he was 
recognised as 33rd Earl of Mar of the older 
creation and restored to his title and pre- 
cedence by Act of Parliament. 
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President of the Killarney Stall.—Lady 
Margaret Douglas, who presided over the 
Killarney furniture stall at the Irish Industries 
Exhibition, is the only daughter of Lord 
Kenmare, and it was to her sister-in-law, Vis- 
countess Castlerosse, that the Killarney furni- 
ture industry owes its existence. The furniture 
which is made at this factory is both artistic 
and uncommon, and the workmanship is 
excellent. Lady Castlerosse has, indeed, been 
a good friend to the Irish peasant industries, 
the furtherance of which is her greatest hobby. 


Royal Birthday Presents.—When Queen 
Alexandra goes to Denmark she will take 
with her several beautiful presents for her 
father’s -hirthday, which occurs early in April. 
From the time that King Christian 
and Queen Louisa were first mar- 
ried until her death the birthday 
gift which the loving wife pre- 
sented to her husband was always 
the same—a new suit of clothes. 
A lady who was once at the 
Danish Court tells me that the 
fashion of the clothes was kept a 
profound secret between Queen 
and ‘tailor. The King had no 
idea whether he would receive a 
shooting coat, an evening suit, 
dittos, or court costume, . Every 
detail was settled by the Queen, 
and not even her children were 
allowed to know how the-clothes 
were to be made. The old King 
still misses his wife sadly. He 
had a profound admiration for her 
and took her advice upon every 
subject. It is a charming trait in 
him that he has allowed no lady 
or gentleman who was formerly in 
her Majesty’s suite to leave the 
palace since her death. Upon 
each has been bestowed a set of 
rooms, and no duties are required 
of these faithful friends. 


The Royal Courts.—The new 
arrangements at the royal courts 
(which now take the place of 
drawing-rooms) whereby the King 
and Queen will stand alone some 
distance in front of the rest of the 
royalties will obviate the possibility 
of a mistake similar to that made 
by a nervous a@butante at the 
last drawing-room in Dublin. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
with their son and daughter stood 
with the Viceroy and Lady Cado- 
gan, which necessitated six curt- 
seys on the part of the ladies 
passing through the throne-room. 
An A.D.C softly reminded each 
lady of this fact as she entered, but the débw- 
zante in question did not understand the 
meaning of the murmured order, and astounded 
the court circle by making all six curtseys to 
the Viceroy and then bolted past the royalties 
and Lady Cadogan. 


Russell 


A ‘General Post.”—One of the peculi- 
arities of London social life which most strike 
foreigners is the way people are constantly 
changing houses. Every season there seems 
to be a kind of “ general post,” as the children 
say in the West-end. Among the flitters of 
this year is Lord Avebury, who has given up 
No. 2, St. James’s Square, and taken Lord 
Bristol’s house, No. 6, in the same square, on 
along lease. Lord and Lady Bristol have 
taken a temporary house in Charles Street. 


ELE ie AdeL ER 


The Bran Pie 


© immortal William—not the disreputable mummer who acted 

as alias for Bacon, but Mr. W. S. Gilbert—has remarked on 
the glories of not being a Rooshan, or a Turk, or else a Prooshan, 
or perhaps Italian, but an Englishman. I felt that he was right, but 
never till the other evening have I realised how thankful I ought to 
be for not being a Rooshan, at any rate. I thought I knew some- 
thing of Russia ; I had even visited the country and returned un- 
bombed and unknouted, to meet my greatest dangers and hardships 
on a British steamer, off the British coast, and stoked with what in 
the days of the coal famine passed for British coal. 


B" though Russia hid her horrors from the guileless visitor she 
could not veil them from the eye of the British melodramatist. 
It was but a humble fit-up company that rendered the lurid piece, 
but their awful revelations invested the actors with a tragic grandeur. 
Russian society as they presented it was evidently rotten to the core. 
Not one of the characters missed a chance of denouncing the 
Government of the hapless Empire. The comic Russian valet 
turned into an omnipotent sergeant of police broke out into eloquent 
denunciations of the state that employed him, even though his 
position forced the villain to bribe him with bundles of untold 
tissue paper. The heroine—manacled with a key-chain and jeered at 
by her husband (the villain) and the adventuress—on her way to the 
Siberian quicksilver mines, arose from her swoon to denounce the 
Government. Her brother, stripped of the fur coat of his ancestors 
and brutally flogged with a cat-o’-nine-tails of soft cord (one used to 
think the knout had a single lash, but we live and learn’, denounced 
the Government. Even the red-haired adventuress and her tool, the 
villain, though they profited by the crimes of the administration, 
would interrupt their plots to denounce the Russian Government. 
Yet they had no cause to complain ; for when they had ruined the 
heroine and her brother by putting a plan of the Winter Palace into 
a book that the brother was taking home, and arresting him before 
he had time to take it back to the shop and change it, they were 
naturally in a hurry for the warrant. They left the private office of 
the hero, an officer in the secret police, and in two minutes they were 
back with the signature of his Imperial Majesty the (military salute) 
Czar. The autocrat must have been waiting round the corner with 
a fountain pen—* plot forward, sign ”—and the deed was done. 
AS for the hero, his denunciations were frequent, and no wonder. 
Though in a position of trust in the police, and as successful 
in overhearing the villains as they were in overhearing him, he could 
not struggle against the condition of his country. In vain did he 
hide behind a diminutive Christmas tree and shout in soliloquy that 
he would foil their plans. They still succeeded in persecuting his 
old love, the heroine, and his old friend, her brother, till in despair 
he called in the comic man and the soubrette. These were English, 
but they sympathised with hapless Russians, and when the maid 
was not arch or the comic man drunk both were denouncing the 
Russian Government. From the moment that the comic man came 
into the plot fortune turned in favour of virtue. Without knowing 
Russian the comic man personated an innkeeper on the road to 
Siberia, drugged the villain, gagged the sentry, released the captives, 
and kept back pursuit with threatening pistol. Who but he, too, 
stole the warrant from the villain’s pocket, so that when the latter 
and the adventuress chased the fugitives toa British ship at Riga 
they were powerless to seize their victims ? In vain did the wicked 
woman suggest an infernal machine ; the comic sergeant of police 
was not to be bribed by tissue paper again; a sleeping vagabond 
on the quay sprang up as the hero, and a terrible struggle ended in 
the adventuress plunging her hat pin by mistake into her lover’s 
heart, and then on purpose into her own, while the hero, throwing 
up his rank in the police, bounded on to the British deck a free 


man, 
N& only was this awful but obviously true story a revelation 

of Russian wickedness, but Russian wealth and grandeur were 
shown up in all their native squalor, The Nevski Prospect, the 
grandest street of the Russian capital, was shown us (in a front 
scene), and it was a mere handful of wooden huts with a deserted 
lane deep in snow between them. To this pitch, then, has autocracy 
brought the city of Peter the Great. 


e wonder sometimes why it is that England is so unpopular on 
the Continent. Can the explanation be that foreigners have 
as full and accurate a knowledge of us as we have of them ? 
ADRIAN Ross, 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


1D Mr. LOveLAce,—In old maps, as Swift says, and indeed 

Plutarch noted it before him, unknown regions are always 
depicted as peopled by “gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” and 
when the unknown region happens to be a penal colony, and a 
French penal colony at that, the British imagination is little likely 
to minify its horrors. : Hence the dread but undeserved repute of the 
French convict settlement of New Caledonia. Indeed, according to 
Mr. George Griffith in his lively and instructive /x an Unknown 
Prison Land (Hutchinson and Co.), there is but one horror, which, 
however, is truly Dantesque—that of a perfectly infernal blackhole 
--in the punishments of the convicts. For the rest they are treated 
both much more rationally and much more humanely than our own 
convicts, since the object of the French system is not that at which 
we seem to aim—the brutalisation of the criminal—but, contrariwise, 
his reform. By the way, Mr. Griffith confirms the testimony given 
once to me by an experienced governor of an English prison—that 
the model prisoner is the murderer. ‘The assassins,” said Mr. 
Griffith’s French friend, ‘are reliable, they are the aristocrats of the 
place.” 

You will be deeply interested in the Autobiography of Max 
Miller (Longmans and Co.) and in a less, but only in a less, degree 
in his Last Hssays (Longmans and Co.). The autobiography, a 
fragment only, but a considerable fragment, lets us into the secret of 
the qualities which made Max Miiller the most popular of the middle- 
men who distribute to the public the fruits of the great scientific 
producers. He was himself also, of course, a great scientific producer, 
but the popularisation of this science was perhaps his chief distinction 
when you remember the difficulty of the attempt and the excellence 
of the result made and achieved by a foreigner. It is amusing to 
find a Japanese unconsciously applying Carlyle’s “ rotatory calabash” 
sarcasm to Max Miiller’s ridicule of the Buddhist prayer-wheels : 
“ After all they remind people of Buddha, the law, and the Church. 
If that can be done by machines driven by wind or water, is it not 
better than to employ human beings who, to judge from the way 
in which they rattle off their prayers in your chapels, seem sometimes 
to be degraded to mere praying-wheels.” He might have added 
that the praying-wheel does not get demoralised by the rattle, 
whereas, as Bacon notes, your true atheist is the man who is always 
so handling holy things as to lose all feeling of them at the last. 

The desperate pessimism of Russia is probably less due to its 
government than to its being semi-eastern, since in the East the 
outlook on life has been universally and immemorially like that of a 
wretched horse I have seen in the London streets fallen under a 
crushing load, mortally hurt and in mortal agony, appealing to you 
with its piteous eyes to do it the only possible kindness, that of 
puting it out of its misery. The latest and dreariest exponent of 
Russian pessimism is Maxim Gorki, and the latest and dreariest of 
his expositions is Twenty-six Men and a Girl (Duckworth and Co.), 
stories of a grimy grimness told so powerfully that they fascinate you 
as the snake is supposed to fascinate the bird, by very horror. Those 
whose idea of tragedy is the spectacle of worn-out horses being ridden 
blindfold to a horrible death in a Spanish bull-ring will enjoy the 
slaughterhouse realism of 7wenty-stx Men and a Girl. 

From the raw realism, or I should rather say the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones realism, of Maxim Gérki’s stories to the idyllic old- 
world charm of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 7he Westcotes (Bristol: Arrow 
smith) is a grateful change indeed. Mr. Quiller-Couch has done a 
difficult thing to admiration in making a middle-aged English- 
woman’s love for a young Frenchman—which in less chivalrous 
hands would appear ridiculous—beautiful and even noble. Dorothea’s 
own sense of the ridiculousness of her love is the measure of her 
heroism, since she has to confess it to unsympathetic ears in order 
to save her lover from the appalling consequences of his chivalry. 
Even Dorothea herself, however, is not more subtly and naturally 
drawn than her boy lover, whose chivalry—itself born, perhaps, of 
vanity—is capable of making any sacrifice for her except that of 
his vanity. The chivalry of the other Frenchmen of the story 
is more genuine, and, indeed, more French--since there is no nobler 
chivalry, when genuine, than that of France—while Dorothea’s 
two old bachelor brothers are no less excellently described and 
discriminated. 

If you are not yet weary of books on, or stories of, the war 
you may, perhaps, enjoy Mr. George Hansby Russell’s On Com- 
mando (Hutchinson and Co.), which, however, is rather a boy’s than 
a man’s book, since only inexperienced youth could swallow whole 
its chauvinism and Munchausenism.—-Believe me, dear Mr. Love- 
lace, ever yours very sincerely MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MISS BEVERLEY SITGREAVES, WHO PLAYS THE PART OF “AMRAH" IN ‘BEN HUR” 


Miss Beverley Sitgreaves isan American. (Quite recently she made a success in Paris, where she attained the honourable distinction of being the first English-speaking leading 

lady who has ever yet played a season in the French capital. Miss Sitgreaves during her engagement at the Théitre Anglais played Stella de Gex in His Excellency the Governor, 

as well as the chief part in Mr. Sydney Grundy's Fool's Paradise, Although the manager of the Théitre Anglais, Mr. Edward Rellaw, was most anxious to retain Miss Sitgreaves's 
services until the close of his season in Paris she was obliged to return for the opening rehearsals of Ben Hur 
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Mr. Lewis Waller as “Napoleon” in “Mdlle. Mars.” 


Johisoit 


Mr. Waller plays the part of Napoleon, appearing first as the poor officer and ending as tle Emperor, ‘lhe play has recently undergcne some changes at the 
hands of Mr. George Hawtrey 
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Mrs. Langtry as “ Mdlle. Mars” at the Imperial Theatre. 


Lafayette 
Mrs. Langtry’s scrupulously exact fulfilment of all artistic details is in striking evidence in this picture, in which she is seen in tke last act of Madenioiselle Mars wearing 
a wonderfully effective costume carefully modelled after the memoruble painting of Marie Louise in the Louvre 


THE PADREER 


Wit the coming of Easter playgoers start 

anew. The most important fixture 
is the production of Bex Hur at Drury Lane 
on Monday. During the first few days of 
April several new plays will be produced, 
notably Merrie England at the Savoy. 
There will be no need to change the Gaiety 
bill for some time, for Miss Connie Ediss is (I 
am thankful to say) back on the boards where 
she first made her fame. 


@r: of the most extraordinary features of 
the season is the dominance of Mr. 
Charles Frohman, who has now the Lyceum, 
the Vaudeville, the Shaftesbury, the Royalty, 
the Apollo, the Criterion, and the Duke of 
York’s under his control. 


owerfulas he is Mr. Frohman 
does not court personal 
notice. He has never permitted 
his photograph to be published 
or exhibited, but he allows no 
opportunity to be missed of 
putting his name forward in 
connection with a theatre or a 
play. Take, for example, this 
advertisement which appears 
daily in the newspapers :— 

Duke of York's Theatre. Lessee 
and manager, Charles Frohman, Every 
evening, at 8.30. Matinées every Satur- 
day, at 2.30. Charles Frohman presents 
his Duke of York's Theatre company in 


a new comedy, in four acts, entitled The 
Princess's Nose, by Henry Arthur Jones. 


t the head of managers in 
what is truly the most 
irresponsible of all the pro- 
fessions Charles Frohman 
hardly knows what a day of 
rest means. [lis name appears 
on the bills of seven theatres in 
London and seven in New York, 
yet he is no more than a name 
to half the people in his manage- 
ment. Forty companies of his 
are playing every night, and 
early the next morning he has 
the receipts for each perform- 
ance before him at his office. 
In New York he makes his home 
in a Fifth Avenue hotel, in 
London he stays at the Carlton, 
If he remains up late at night 
it can be depended upon that 
business is occupying him. He 
is the most abstemious of men 
and applies the principles of 
temperance to his speech. He 
is not for the interviewer, so 
strangely little is known about 
his opinions, his plans, or what 
he hopes eventually to achieve. 


he younger son of a German 
Jew (who died in 1899), 
Charles Frohman and his two 
brothers, Gustave and Daniel, 
were born in a manufacturing 
town called Sandusky in Ohio 
on the shore of Lake Erie. 
The father, Henry Frohman, 
was a tobacconist, an emigrant 
from Darmstadt, and when he 
with his three boys moved to 
New York Daniel and Charles 
went into a newspaper Office. 
Charles Frohman got his first 
employment in a theatre at 
Brooklyn as a_ box-office clerk 
and at seventeen years of age 
was manager of a_ touring 


MISS VIOLET LLOYD IN 


Plays and 
Players. 


company. Shenandoah was the first play he 
ever exploited. He got the touring rights and 
having raised the money put it on the stage 
of an outside theatre. The venture was a big 


success, and with the money made he started 
an organisation of his own in New York. 
He produced plays that caught the public taste. 
Soon he had over a dozen companies of his 
own, and then in 1893, when but thirty-three, 
he built the Empire Theatre in New York, 


“THE TOREADOR” 
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Ne a manager Charles Frohman is generally 

well spoken of by actors. He pays: 
them well, he produces an enormous number 
of plays, and he knows what an actor should 
do. As a stage manager he has not many 
equals, as business manager he has no 
superior on either side of the Atlantic. He 
is said to be very fair in all his dealings with 
the profession, but he likes to select his own 
companies without the self-recommendation 
of any player. To try and see Charles 
Frohman unless he makes an appointment 
is a difficult experiment. His inaccessibility 
leads some to speak hardly of him, and 
authors whose plays remain unplayed nurse 
grievances too, Hehas no market for advice ; 
he relies on his own judgment in his own 
concerns and never buys it. A 
writer on the New York Sun 
who knows him well says: 
“Charles Frohman will listen to 
a proposition no longer than to 
comprehend it, and his decision 
is quick and final. In no other 
way can he transact the business 
that cannot be done by proxy. 
He hasn’t time to think twice 
about many things, Even the 
chiefs of his staff are compelled 
to be terse in their conferences 
with him, and his ante-room 
is. thronged by consequential 
actors seeking interviews in 
vain,” 


x man such as he is gains 
additional force when those 
with whom he is competing are 
not so active, so well prepared, 
and astute as he is. In New 
York and _ throughout the 
United States the influence of 
Charles Frohman and his allies, 
Klaw and Erlanger, is para- 
mount. Nobody has ever yet 
successfully opposed the com- 
bination. No manager can 
carry out a tour of the American 
cities without their co-operation ; 
at least he cannot play in .the 
best theatres. Their terms must 
be accepted, and to do them 
justice their terms 
have so far been 
fair all round. It 
is at their discretion, 
however, to alter 
them if they wish, 
and when _ they 
choose to do so no 
one can stay their 
hands. Any mana- 
ger who quarrels 
with the trust in America will 
not have an easy time, For 
that reason it is sincerely to 
be hoped that the operations 
of Mr. Charles Frohman and 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger in 
London will not increase. Mr. 
Frohman is very serious when 
he sets about anything, and 
although he may have no inten- 
tion of seizing theatrical London 
and making it a suburb of New 
York the fact remains that those 
directly interested here who 
might be opposed to such a 
scheme are not linked together 
for defence or individually so 
wide awake as the American. 


Thiele ~ 
AT THE GAIETY 
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Mr. Ben Webster in ‘“‘ Mice and Men” at the Lyric. 


Window & Grove 


Mr. Webster plays the part of the young officer who first flirts with the wife of his uncle's (Mark Embury) friend and then marries “ Little Britain,” Embury's ward 
from the Foundling Hospital 
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Hana 


MISS CLAIRE HARFORD 
In The Mummy and the Humming Bird 


he American theatrical monopolists can 
use their power to secure influence with 
any of our managers that may anticipate a 
season in the United States. To go there 
and gather the dollars they must first settle 
with Charles Frohman and Klaw and Er- 
langer. These men hold the gatés and make 
the terms. Our managers who have toured 
over there have never complained about the 
treatment accorded them ; if there had been 
anything but generous treatment the visits of 
our actors would not be multiplying as they are 
doing. To hold the key to the actor-manager’s 
Bonanza gives the trust an enormous power 
here, and if they chose to use that and other 
means to secure the almost complete control 
of play-production in London they must win 
quickly if once they enter on the struggle. 


r. Frohman, like any other manager who 

wants to make his theatres pay, seeks to 
follow the public taste. He has no prejudices. 
He produces classical, musical, and farcical 
plays, simple and suggestive, just as they 
appeal to his commercial sense. London 
gets no preference over New York. It had to 
wait two years for Zaza, it may wait as 
long for Quality Street, and he treats with 
amused contempt the prophecies that have 
been made from time to time as to Miss 
Maud Adams’s appearance in London. When 
she does come she will likely act up to her 
reputation, for Charles Frohman has no rooin 
in his theatres, as some managers here have, 
for the actress whose reputation has been 
made and maintained by the photographer. 


r. Frohman never uses the word produc- 
tion with regard to a play; he always 
“presents” a piece. In the same way many 
American actors “memorise” dialogue and 
“originate ” parts instead of “studying ” and 
“creating” respectively. The influence of 
Charles Frohman and Klaw and Erlanger, 
however, can be no great help to the English 
stage. The public taste in America is lower 
than it is here. In England the best work is 
being done by the uncommercial managers. 
The threepenny dreadful of the bookstall is 
seldom dramatised, and we do not always 
ignore daintiness in order to make room for 
“snap.” To sum up, the influence of Charles 
Frokman in London theatrical affairs is 
undoubtedly in some respects a factor for 
good. There is plenty of room for him here 
as a manager competing with our own, but 
there will be room for no competitors if he 
succeeds in doing here what he and his allies 
have done in America. 
NM iss Vivian Attwood, who is playing a 
small part in Paolo and Francesca, is 
the daughter of Mr. B. S. Attwood, editor of 
the Manchester Weekly Times. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS NELL RICHARDSON 


Now playing in The Gay Cadets 


Mes Nell Richardson, who is playing 
> the part of Edna in. a_ musical 
comedy, Zhe Gay Cadets, which is being 
toured by Mr. Basil Davis, began her pro- 


Doyle 


* 
THE OLDEST ENGLISH ACTOR—MR. DOEL 


Ellis & Walery 
THE SHORT AND THE LONG OF IT 


Mr. W. O. Summers of the Gallery First-Nighters' Club 
and sr, W. R, Patterson of the O.P, Club 
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MISS VIVIAN ATTWOOD 


Now playing Ginevra in Paolo and Francesca 


fessional career at the Savoy Theatre in the 
days of the D’Oyly Carte régime. Here she 
played the part of Mabel in 7he Pirates of 
Penzance during Miss jay’s absence, also as 
Kate in Zhe Outpost she was very successful, 
and a little part in Zhe Rose of Persia as 
Whisper-oi-the-West-Wind. Miss Richard- 
son has since played in The Swineherd and 
the Princess at the Royalty Theatre and 
The Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand 
Theatre. Miss Richardson has a high soprano 
voice and sings artistically. 


iss Claire Harford, who is playing Miss 
Mary Moore’s part in Zhe Mummy 
and the Humming Bird on tour in the pro- 
vinces, began her career in Tommy Atkins 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre a few years 
ago. She has had experience in all sorts of 
modern plays since then—in comedies like 
The Liars and The Maneuvres of Jane, in 
farces like /ane and Why Smith Left Home, 
and in a melodrama like Lost in London. 


r, Jones Hewson, who was for several 
years a very popular Savoyard, is in 
much better health. Mr. Hewson, after arriy- 
ing in Australia, was treated for some time in 
a sanatorium for consumptives. His doctors 
say there is good hope that in time he may 
recover strength. Mr, Hewson has now gone 
up country. His wife, Miss Brenda Gibson, 
is on tour in Australia, 


he oldest actor in the world, Mr. James 
Doel, celebrated on the 13th inst. his 
ninety-eighth birthday at his home at 
Stonehouse, Plymouth. In 1804 Mr. Doel 
was born at a little village called Maiden 
Bradley, situated between the counties of 
Somerset and Wilts. 


hen only sixteen years of age he ap- 
peared at the Pantheon Theatre, Ply- 
mouth, and following up his dramatic career 
he created his first success in Sheridan’s 
kivals, At twenty-eight years of age he 
became the lessee and manager of the then 
popular Devonport Theatre, and during his 
tenure he introduced many famous artists to 
west-country audiences. 


The London Exhibition of 1851 attracted 
Mr. Doel to the city, and Smith of 
Drury Lane, hearing he was in town, prevailed 


- upon him to accept a month’s engagement at 


Marylebone. ‘There he appearedin 7he Day 
After the Fair, The Lottery Ticket, and 
The Illustrious Stranger. At the Crystal 
Palace bird shows Mr. Doel has on many 
occasions acted as judge, and he has often 
been a successful exhibitor. He is no longer 
in the most robust health, but he is very keen 
on everything around him. 
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THE OPEN SEA—SECOND TABLEAU OF THE SECOND ACT 


Ben Hur: One oath have I sworn, O Tribune—to repay the debt of kindness that I owe thee; and that will I keep, or perish with thee 


Byron 


THE ROOF TERRACE OF THE PALACE OF HUR AT JERUSALEM 
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Drury Lane’s 


BEN HUR 


Alene gorgeous posters, fine samples of 

American lithography, which have flared 
over London for some weeks have roused 
great expectations of the advent of the 
dramatisation of General Lew Wallace’s 
famous novel, Bex Hur, which comes to us 
from America. Len Hur will be produced at 
Drury Lane next Monday evening. In 
America ever since November 29, 1899, when 
the Broadway Theatre staged this version of 
an absorbingly interesting story, the exciting 
incidents of that play have drawn to the 
theatres where it is being presented emotional 
crowds excited by descriptions of the sea fight 
and the chariot race. 


law and Erlanger of New York, for whom 
the story was dramatised by William 
Young, say that the play was not produced as 
a special appeal to religious people, yet because 
of its association with some events intimately 
connected with the greatest name in history 
it has, as a matter of course, exercised a great 
fascination over them. 


Alphe play opens with the meeting of the 

Wise Men in the Desert and the appear- 
ance to them of the Star of Bethlehem. 
Thence onward the interest revolves round 
Ben Hur until the last great scene, the healing 
of the lepers on Mount Olivet. To the people 
kneeling in supplication waiting for the 
Nazarene to pass on his way to Jerusalem 
the presence is merely symbolised in a scene 
of wonderful and silent impressiveness by a 
shaft of intensely brilliant light. 


verything about Bex Hur is on an enor- 
mous scale. The stage crowds of vast 
proportions and sensational scenes alternate 
with others designed to illustrate the luxury 
of the Roman conquerors, through all of 
which the story of Ben Hur is carried. 


Bre since last summer, when Mr. Arthur 

~ Collins completed his arrangements in 
New York to stage the play this spring at 
Drury Lane, preparations have been in pro- 
gress. The staging of such a play is just the 
thing that Mr. Arthur Collins revels in, for it 
requires all the ingenuity of a master of stage 
mechanism to give the play the actuality 
of the posters. There is, for instance, a 
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TERZAH 


chariot race in it, the mechanism of which has 
been described by the Z7a :-— 


The scene consists of four great cradles, 20 ft. in 
length and 14 ft. wide, which are movable back and front 
on railways supported by a bridge structure capable of 
supporting twenty tons. The tops of the cradles are 
2 in. below the stage level. Each cradle bears four 
horses and a chariot. On each are four treadmills, 
covered with rubber, 12 ft. long and 2% ft. wide, and on 
these the horses are secured by invisible steel cable 
traces, which serve to hold the animals in their places. 
As the horse gallops the treadmill revolves under his 
feet, thereby eliminating the forward pressure created by 
the impact of his hoofs, which would force him ahead on 
an immovable surface. The wheels of the chariot are 
worked by rubber rollers, operated upon by electrical 
motors. An impression of great speed is created by the 
presence of a panoramic background, 35 ft. high, repre- 
senting the walls of the arena, with numbers of spectators 
seated in their places. This is made to revolve rapidly in 
a direction opposite to that in which the chariots are 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“BEN HUR"” 


General Lew Wallace 


going. Another effect exhibits the interior of a Roman 
war galley, with the slaves chained to the seats and 
tugging at the oars. The galley is attacked by pirates 
and after a fierce fight sinks. The concluding scene of 
the play shows the Mount of Olives, 


(Gea! Lew Wallace, the author of Bex 

Hur, The Fair God, and other historical 
novels, was born at Brookville, Indiana, 
U.S.A., in the year 1827. Into the long span 
of his life the study and practice of the law, 
two wars, an embassy, and the writing of 
books have crowded labour upon experience 
until one wonders how he found time for the 
special study of the subjects treated in his 
well-known novels. 
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H is father, David Wallace, one of the early 

governors of Indiana, was a man of 
good education that wished his son to have 
the same advantage. Young Lew Wallace, 
however, never shone at school, for the books 
that he liked to read were not those that his 
teachers set before him. Shakspere and 
Plutarch were more to him than all the 
others, yet somehcw they do not seem to have 
interfered with the common-sense ideas that 
attracted him to the study and practice of law. 


\ hen the United States went to war with 

Mexico in 1848 he enlisted, served with 
distinction, and won a commission. In the 
Civil War he played an important part and is 
credited with having saved both Cincinnati 
and Washington from falling into the hands 
of a Confederate army. He was a member of 
the commission that tried Booth for the 
murder of President Lincoln, and when peace 
was restored to his country he returned to his 
home and resumed the practice of law. Then 
his taste for literary work, always very strong, 
daily increased its demands upon his time 
and eventually almost monopolised his hours 
of labour. In 1873 he published 7he Fair 
God, but it was not until 1880 that Ben Hur 
made -its appearance and drew the general 
attention of American readers to Lew Wallace 
in his study at Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


V hen the lawless condition of New Mexico 

compelled the Government to take 
measures for ridding it of the bands of men 
that defied all civil order General Lew 
Wallace was chosen to go there to devise and 
direct means for putting an end to the dis- 
graceful condition of things then obtaining in 
that territory. His mission was most effective. 
Soon after his return home Bex Hur was 
published, and then once more he was called 
away to serve his country. As United States 
Minister to Turkey he is said to have secured 
the strong personal esteem of the Sultan. In 
1885, when Mr. Grover Cleveland was elected 
President, General Lew Wallace returned 
home to spend the rest of his life in quiet 
retirement at his home amidst the beech woods 
of Crawfordsville. He claims to be a 
descendant of Sir William Wallace, the 
Scottish patriot. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT ANTIOCH 


What a strange people! Saw they never a woman's face before 


byron 


BETWEEN DECKS OF THE ROMAN TRIREME, ‘*ASTREA” 


O noble Tribune! Think of me what thou wilt: but if thou knowest aught of my mother or sister, tell me—I beseech thee, tell me! The horrible day is three years gone 
—three years, O Tribune !—and every hour a lifetime, in a bottomless pit, with never a word, a whisper, to tell me of their fate 
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‘MARCELINE, THE HIPPODROME CLOWN 


he Rossow midgets, who are now travel- 
ling throughout Great Britain, are 
natives of Saxony. The eldest midget is 
twenty-six years of age, yet he Stands only 
34 in. from the floor. The younger one, who 
is twenty-four, stands an inch less in height. 
There is a sister, too, a member of this remark- 
able family. 


hese quaint little men have more than the 
average amount of intelligence. Frank 
Rossow, the elder brother, is of a quiet and 
contemplative disposition, while his younger 
relative chatters away with a vivaciousness 
surprising in one so small. Although diminu- 
tive of frame they are anything but weaklings, 
and to see them “ getting fit” with a pair of 
24 Ib, dumb bells in their tiny hands is a sight 
that you would not readily forget. They need 
strong arms, indeed, for the principal item of 
their varied and excellent entertainment is a 
display of boxing which never 
fails to “bring down the house”’ 
wherever they may be. The 
younger brother, Charlie Rossow, ° 
claims to be one of the best of 
scientific boxers, and authorities 
such as Corbett and Fitzsimmons 
have confirmed Charlie’s opinion 
of himself. In other respects this 
younger brother has shown re- 
markable aptitude. As a gym- 
nast, for instance, he includes in 
his 7vépertoire a feat which few 
can perform, that of standing on 
his head with his hands behind 
his back. His power of mimicry 
is wonderful. During a recent 
visit to America he gave many an 
excellent imitation of Sousa, the 
famous conductor. 


AS a vocalist Charlie Rossow 

excels and ‘possesses a 
memory that most of us will envy. 
He can render a completely un- 
familiar song after having heard 
it a couple of times, and as a 
musician he is above the average, 
for he can play many difficult 
melodies although he has taken 
only a few lessons, 


Gome of the measurements of 

these remarkable little fellows 
may be of interest. The. elder 
brother’s head length is 6} in. and 
width 6 in., while the length of 
that of his smaller and younger 
brother is 7 in. and the width a 


THE ROSSOW 


Various Variety 


Entertainers. 


The elder brother’s out- 
stretched arms from tip to tip measure 
2 ft. 103 in. and Charlie’s 2 ft. 8 in. In both 
cases their little fingers are alike, being 1} in. 
long—about half the length of an ordinary 
man’s digit. As babies they were both very 
small, their combined weights barely turning 
the scale at 10 lb. 


fraction over 5 in. 


o doubt the recent publication of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty has had some- 
thing to do with Mr. Slater’s choice of the 
next new ballet at the Alhambra, which is 
due at Eastertide. Anyhow, it is to deal with 
the land of the chrysanthemum, but a rever- 
sion will be made to the old style of ballet, 
that is to say the species in which there 
is no dialogue whatever. The music of 
this Japanese production is by M. Louis 
Ganne, considered by many to be the best 
living French composer of light and dainty 
music, and whose La Czarine has achieved 
world-wide popularity. There are to be three 
scenes, one a representation of a Japanese 
féte, in which some new and startling electric- 
lighting effects are promised. Sweet-voiced 
Miss Ruth Davenport will play the leading 
character. The Empire also promises a new 
ballet shoitly after Easter. 


restling as part of a music-hall entertain- 
ment is booming once more, and all 
London, especially the sporting population, is 
flocking to the Alhambra to see Mr. Jack 
Carkeek, the American champion, take on 
all comers in the Greco-Roman, catch-as- 
catch-can, and Cornish styles of wrestling. 


MIDGETS—‘* BREAK AWAY. 
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COVENT GARDEN BALL—FIRST PRIZE 


Mr. Carkeek offers £10 to any man from 
whom he fails to gain a “ fall” within fifteen 
minutes, the only stipulation being that he 
shall have choice of styles. Mr. Carkeek is 
a thorough sportsman and takes his reverses 
when they happen with the best of grace, 


curious music-hall novelty is the “ turn ” 
presented at the Alhambra by a_ pair 

of Americans named Morton and Elliott. 
After extracting melody from such a primitive 
instrument as a mouth organ they take a 
large plain sheet of white paper and several 
whole sheets of coloured paper, and whilst 
singing a song they proceed to tear the paper 
in some ingenious fashion, and within the 
space of three or tour minutes they open the 
sheets, which have been transformed into 
most beautiful and intricate designs. “The 
Paper-tearers,” as they call themselves, are 
distinctly clever and their show most original. 


ew acrobats have seen so 
much of the inner working 
of their profession as Mr. Henry 
Balcombe, who is the head of the 
combination known as Ara, Zebra, 
and Vora. Mr: Balcombe (Ara) 
and his brother, Arthur (Zebra), 
were apprenticed at the respective 
ages of nine and six to the Jackley 
troupe of acrobats. This was in 
1875. It meant a long period 
of rough, hard work for these two 
youngsters, for in those days the 
life of an acrobat was very dif- 
ferent to what it is nowadays. 
There were very few music-halls 
then, and the tour of a troupe 
always included a great deal of 
outdoor work. Not very long 
after their days of servitude were 
over the two Balcombes started 
for themselves, and very soon 
built up a reputation as capable 
performers. In 1892 the elder 
brother married Miss Moser, and 
she immediately joined the com- 
bination, which then took the 
name by which it has ever since 
been known. Mrs. Balcombe has 
been in the profession since she 
was five years old. A feat which 
shows Ara’s abnormal strength is: 
that in which he holds in _ his 
teeth a sort of skeleton chair on 
which is seated Vora, while the 
two engage in a mandoline and. 
guitar duet. 
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MR. ALEC WAUGH 


Whom Sir Blundell offered to Government to go to 
Hungary and buv army horses 


he statement that Mr. Alec Waugh, the 
well-known trainer for Sir Blundell 
Maple, had been engaged by the Government 
to buy cavalry re- 
mounts in Hungary 
has been made and 
denied. The appoint- 
ment would have been 
too ironical, for Mr. 
Waugh’s services for 
the same _ purpose 
were rejected two years 
ago. Shortly after the 
South African War 
broke out, to be quite 


precise in December, 
1899, Sir Blundell 
Maple offered _—the 


Government the fre. 
services of Mr. Waugh 
to buy remounts in 


Hungary. Mr. Waugh 
had many qualifica 


tions for the difficult 
task. He had spent 
ten years in Hungary, 
he speaks German, he 
is a member of the Royal Veterinary College, 
and he holds a German diploma in the science. 


Sir J. Blundell Maple 


and 


Our Army Remounts. 


But General Truman, the head of the re- 
mount department, who is now the subject of 
a court of inquiry, said he did not want 
horses, and yet almost immediately after he 
was procuring remounts from Hungary while 
Colonel St. Quintin was getting cobs from the 
same source for the yeomanry. 


“The blue book which has just been issued 

on the subject is a sort of catch-the-ten 
puzzle. Thus Colonel St. Quintin first got 
1,000 from an Italian dealer named Ranucci 
at £35. Then an ex-army vet., Captain 
Hartigan. introduced a Mr, Levisohn, who 


THE HOTEL PEST AT SZABADKA 


This picture is interesting as contradicting the statement made in the House of Lords that there 


is only one hotel with one room in the town 


got a contract for cobs at £33 16s. 8d. 
each (Hartigan getting 2} per cent. on the 


A GROUP OF PEOPLE CONNECTED WITH THE PURCHASE OF HUNGARIAN HORSES FOR OUR ARMY 


x. Colonel A. Maclean, who went to examine horses on behalf of the Government. 
7. Captain Hartigan (who introduced Levisohn to Colonel St. Quintin). 


the Viennese horsedealer. 


2. Mr. Feitel (Hauser’s clerk), 
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SIR J. BLUNDELL MAPLE 


Who has taken up the question of the Hungarian 
remounts to such good purpose 


contract, which ran into £11,000). Levisohn 
bought the cobs (for £22 each) from a Viennese 
horsedealer, Leopold Hauser, to whom he 
was introduced by a 
Breslau merchant, Al- 
bert Hirschel. Hauser 
bought the cobs at from 
Zio to £12 each and 
some of them turned 
out very badly. 


he country owes a 
great debt to Sir 
Blundell Maple for the 
courage he has dis- 
played in probing the 
whole matter to its 
foundation, for it needs 
some courage at the 
present moment to do 
anything that seems to 
embarrass the Govern- 
ment. It remains but 
to add that Lord Rag- 
lan’s remarks about 
the miserableness of 
Szabadka are not justi- 
fied, as the picture of the hotel reproduced 
here proves. 


3. French gentleman. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


4, 5,and 6. The agents of Hauser, 
8. Mr. Hauser (the contractor's brother) 
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HOW SOUTHAMPTON WON THEIR WAY INTO THE FINAL FOR THE CUP 


The great match at Tottenham between Southampton and Notts Forest. The photograph on the left shows the Southampton team coming on to the field 
of play, the figure in front being C. B. Fry. In the photograph on the right Notts Forest are taking a corner kick 


ia A AS 


J 
a ge Mee 


ROBINSON, THE SOUTHAMPTON GOALKEEPER, SAVING A HOT SHOT AN ACCIDENT TO ONE OF THE SOUTHAMPTON PLAYERS 


THE SOUTHAMPTON PLAYERS INDULGE IN A LITTLE JUGGLING WITH THE BALL 
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L. J. CORNISH, OXFORD 
Finishing in the 100 yards 


MacLaren Rumours.—The rumours which have 
been flying about as to the probability of MacLaren 
being found in the ranks of Lancashire next summer 
-do not add particu'arly to the dignity and repute of 
county cricket. After definitely severing his connec- 
tion with Lancashire at the end of last season it was 
generally understood that Mr. MacLaren would be 
found in the ranks of Hampshire next season. At the annual 
meeting of the Hampshire county club the matter was alluded to as 
definitely settled, and recently Mr. MacLaren wrote to the secretary 
of the Hampshire county club saying that he was looking forward 
to playing for the county and would be perfectly fit when the summer 
arrived. Whether Mr. MacLaren plays for Hampshire or not next 
season is a matter which primarily concerns only Mr. MacLaren 
and the cricket committees of the two counties, but this “ first he 
would and then he wouldn’t” business is certainly not conducive 
to the dignity of county cricket. 


THE TATLER 


F. G. COCKSHOTT, CAMBRIDGE 
At the end of the mile race 


Wild Talk.—Stevenson’s extraordinary 
form against Dawson caused some of the 
sporting papers to lose their heads, the 
Sportsman in particular indulging in a great 
deal of wild talk about the superiority of 
Stevenson over Roberts at his best. On one 
or two days during the earlier part of the 
match Stevenson undoubtedly played in a manner that John Roberts 
may possibly never have equalled, but when the present champion 
has shown himself for fifteen years able to give the odds of a quarter 
of the game to any other player in England it will be time enough to 
talk about putting him on the same plane as John Roberts. At 
present any attempt to place Stevenson on a level with Roberts can 
only arouse a smile among those who know that not merely did 
Roberts make breaks of 200 and 300 at a time when a break of 50 
was far less common than a break of too nowadays, but he was 
practically the creator of modern billiards 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SPORTS 


J. Howard-Smith, Cambridge, in the high jump 


W. E. B. Henderson, Oxford, throwing the hammer 


THE TATLER - 


f anybody had told me last week that in a 
few days I should have altogether broken 
with Harry Pomeroy, and that never again 
should I speak with my dearest friend, Lulu 
Malincourt—well, to put it mildly, I simply 
shouldn’t have believed it. 

Not that I care a pin about that conceited 
Harry Pomeroy —I always knew I should 
throw him over sooner or later—or that I miss 
the society of Lulu Malincourt one atom, but 
it is extraordinary that at one fell swoop, or, in 
other words; at one set of that most idiotic 
game called ping-pong, both of them should 
show up in their true colours. 

Now, I must tell you that my name is 
Dolly Harmer, that I have just turned 
eighteen, and that—well, I’ don’t wish | to 
appear conceited, but mamma says | really 
am a remarkably good-looking girl, and if I 
play my cards well she shouldn’t be surprised 
if I married very high up indeed. 

There must be truth in mamma’s judg- 
ment because the other day I overheard Mrs. 
Malincourt say to Mrs. Caruthers that I 
certainly was a pretty girl, but it was a pity 
that I had such a jealous and spiteful dis- 
position. - 

When I told mamma this she said, “ Old 
cats! Never mindthem, Dolly dear. They’re 
the jealous ones. Just fancy having a daughter 
like Lulu Malincourt. Vulgar-looking creature 

_with her rising-sun colour and her big feet. 
They’re. vexed because you’ve taken Harry 
Pomeroy away from her.” 

Mamma and I were staying with the 
Stewarts at their country house in Yorkshire, 
and the Caruthers and the Malincourts and 
Harry Pomeroy, and oh, lots of other people 
were staying there'too. Lulu and her mother 
had been there a week when mamma and | 
arrived, and Lulu had evidently made the 
best of her time with Harry. 

Of course, when I saw how smitten. she 
was with him I did my best to get him away 
from her, but I don’t see anything spiteful in 
that ; do you? I don’t think it was nice of 
her to say that my hair was red, because it 
isn’t ; and that I squeezed my feet into shoes 
that were too small for me, and that I thought 
all the men were in love with me if they just 
looked in my direction. But you can just 
understand the kind of girl she is. ; 

Lulu, you should know, is getting on; she 
must be at least twenty-three, and, of course, 
it is quite natural that she should be trying her 
utmost to get herself settled in life. I should 
myself under the same circumstances. At one 
time we were most devoted friends, but after a 
day spent together at Uncle Stewart’s in 
Yorkshire our friendship suffered a severe 
shock. I couldn’t help it if Harry Pomeroy 
liked me better than he did her, and how 
could [ be expected to know that before my 
arrival on the scene he had been paying 
marked attention to Lulu? Dear me! how 
one’s actions are misjudged in this world, and 
how narrow-minded and selfish are some 
girls—fassée girls of twenty-three in particular. 

Harry Pomeroy is quite old—thirty—and 
he’s a captain in the army. Honesty com- 
pels me to say that he really is a good-looking 
man and to confess that I rather liked him. 
Mamma is exceedingly angry with me for 
having let him slip through my fingers. She 
says that it is all my fault, and that if I had 
followed her instructions and refused to play at 


such an unladylike game as ping-pong (she says 
the very name of it makes her feel sick) | might 
have been well married in my first season, 
had a good time myself, and relieved her of 
the expense of my maintenance. Poor 
mamma, it does seem hard on her. But as 
somebody or other said, “ Experience is the 
mother of invention,” or something of that 


sort—it really doesn’t matter, and | shall know 


better another time. 

It happened that I arrived at Uncle 
Stewart’s with a very bad headache, and as 
everything depends upon first impressions 
mamma and I thought that I had better 
remain in my room for the evening and net 
make my public appearance until feeling 
quite up to the mark. So I got into a sweetly 
pretty tea gown and stayed upstairs by my 
fire, and just before dinner Lulu came in and 
told me all about the people in the house and 
Harry Pomeroy in particular. She was look- 
ing very well that night, although mamma 
and I agree in not admiring her style. much, 
but she did give herself away about that man. 
Inexperienced as I am in these matters, even 
I could plainly see that she was deadly in 
love with him and would catch him if she could. 

“ And you know, Dolly,” she said as she 
opened the door to go downstairs, “ he’s 
awfully rich.” 

This set me thinking and the evening 
passed along very quickly, and it didn’t seem 
any time till mamma came in on her way to 
her room to tell me how things had pro- 
gressed downstairs. 

She was full of ping-pong. She had never 
seen the game played before, and she said it 
was «simply disgraceful the way the men and 
girls bolted their dinner and then rushed into 
the hall, where tables were fitted up with the 
necessary appliances, an where the men 
smoked and drank in the intervals of playing. 
She said she thought. the bridge craze bad, 
but ping-pong was a thousand times worse. 

Poor mamma, it really was too bad. She 
loves after dinner to sit in the cosiest chair 
in the drawing-room, and from that place of 
vantage watch what is going on and join ina 
little conversation with some particular crony 
of her own way of thinking. And she thought 
it hard to have to rush with the rest of the 
dowagers into the hall and sit all the evening 
watching a ridiculously easy game like ping- 
pong, the noise of which, she said, nearly 
drove her distracted. 

“Whatever you do, Dolly,” she said to 
me in her most impressive manner, “ never 
be persuaded to play that game. It is fatal 
to a girl’s chances. It caused me positive 
pain to watch Lulu. She forgot herself abso- 
lutely. In her excitement she actually shouted, 
and before she had finished her hair was 
hanging about her face, which was flushed and 
heated to a state of downright ugliness, and 
she had torn at least three yards of the 
flouncing off her dress. When I was a girl,” 
finished up mamma severely, “we were not 
allowed to make such exhibitions of ourselves.” 

For quite a fortnight I resisted all efforts 
to make me join in that stupid game. For 
two whole evenings in consequence I had to 
sit in solitary state and watch the rest rush 
and tear about the place after those absurd 
little balls. It didn’t seem to me then that 
there was anything in the game. You know 
you fix a net across the table and two of you 
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A PING-PONG CATASTROPHE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Margaret Wood. 


stand, one at each end, and knock a ball from» 
side to side with the help of a sort of racquet. 
Most absurdly simple it looked. I absolutely 
cou'dn’t understand the rage there was for it. 
On the third evening I had had enough of it, 
and as | had seen signs during the day of 
unfaithfulness to Lulu in favour of myself in 
Harry Pomeroy I| clinched matters by asking 
him if he would teach me to play billiards. 
We had had a dinner party that night and 
among the guests was a heavy-faced volunteer 
officer who had been to the front. As luck 
would have it Harry Pomeroy drew as his 
opponent at ping-pong this very man, which 
annoyed him exceedingly as he positively 
despised anything in the way of a volunteer. 
However, he strolled up to the table in a most 
condescending manner, arranged his eyeglass, 
and then drawled, “ Ready?” He had said 
to me as he passed that he would “soon 
knock sparks out of this bounder,” but he 
didn’t. The “ bounder” rolled him over in 
doub'e-quick time, and it was as he was 
retiring crestfallen from the table that I asked 
him if he would be so very kind as to teach 
me how to play billiards. Now I must confess 
that I can play billiards as well as the average 
man. My brother, wko is an exceptionally 
good player, had taught me, and a_ stern 
master he had been. But I didn’t tell Harry 
Pomeroy that. Mamma had warned me that 
if I wanted to get on in society, and especially 
if I wanted to make a good impression on the 
men, | must never know more than they did. 
“Remember,” she said, “that a man never 
can bear to be beaten hy a woman.” I have 
invariably found mamma’s advice good, so in 
this case I adopted it. : : 

Lulu was playing with great apparent 
gusto with a man cousin—but would you 
believe it ?——-she positively glared at me as I 
went past her on my way to the billiard-room, 
with Harry.’ Poor girl, | felt quite sorry for 
her, she did look such a fright. I think it is- 
so sad when the least exertion gives you the 
Some people 
rather admire Lulu’s high colour, but, as I said. 
before, mamma and | are of a different opinion. 

Well, I did have a good time in the bil- 
liard-room that night. At first | do believe 
that Harry wanted to go back to that detest- 
able ping-pong, but I made a special effort 
to be charming, and without being conceited 
at all (I hate conceited girls) I can be very 
nice indeed when I try; and when at last 
mamma came in and said, “ Dolly, dear, you 
must come to bed now,” Harry Pomeroy looked 
so downeast, and actually squeezed my hand 
ever so little when | wished him good-night. 

After that evening affairs sped along with 
me and Harry Pomeroy, and Lulu was out of 
the running altogether. She would hardly 
speak to me except to say something nasty, 
and Mrs, Malincourt,was quite rude to mamma ; 
but we didn’t care. Mamma had found out 
all about Harry and she said to me, “Go in 
and win, dear.” And so I should, I know, if 
it hadn’t been for that odious game, ping-pong, 
and the spitefulness of Lulu. Not that I care 
in the least—there are far nicer men in the 
world than Harry Pomeroy—but it is not nice 
to be bowled out by mere ping-pong. 

I am along time telling about this wretched 
business, but as mamma often says, ‘ Dolly is 
so tedious when she is relating a story,” so 
you must have patience with me and let me 
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come to the point my own way. I-must 
impress upon you that the one th ng above all 
othérs that Harry Pomeroy prides himself 
upon is his dignity, and both Lulu Malincourt 
and I knew that and were most awfully careful 
never to say or do anything that might offend 
this same dignity. He was always well dressed 
in the latest fashion, and always wore an eye- 
glass of which he was tremendously proud. § 
One evening, after things had been going 
on fast for a fortnight, Harry and I were in 
the billiard-room alone. We had just finished 
a game and were taking a rest in front of the 
fire. I was looking my best that night and I 
took care that Harry should notice it. He did 
notice it and was actually on the point of a 
proposal—in fact, had taken my hand and 
had begun, “ Dolly dar——” when who should 
burst into the room but that horrid girl! She 
took in the situation at a glance I know, for 
sparks were positively flying from her eyes, 
but all she said was, ‘‘Oh, Captain Pomeroy, 
do you mind coming and joining in at the 
ping-pong tournament? You are such a good 
player and we need a champion!” Now did 
you ever hear of such artfulness ? Of course, 
the great stupid donkey swallowed it, and 
before I knew where I was we were in the hall 
and I had rashly promised to play Harry 
myself. Now, I had never even tried to play ; 
in fact, had never had a ping-pong racquet in 
my hand, but I thought it was a perfectly easy 
game and that I should manage it splendidly. 
As soon as we got to a table that despic- 
able Lulu began clapping her hands and 
laughing, and then she rushed round to all 
the people exclaiming, ‘‘Do leave off, all of 
you, and come and watch the game of the 
evening. Dolly Harmen’s going to play, Captain 
Pomeroy !” c 


Everybody flocked around and I picked up 
a racquet, and Harry Pomeroy said very 
politely, “‘ Will you serve ?” I did serve, and 
the ball hit Uncle Stewart, who was standing 
quite a long way off, on the shirt-front. I 
served several times, but never once did the 
ball hit the table, and at last that conceited 
Harry Pomeroy called out in an important 
voice, ‘‘Game.” ‘Then he served, and I got on 
rather better. At least I got on better ina 
way, although it was a disastrous way in the 
end. 1 must stop here to remark once more, 
as a little relief to my feelings, that never in 
all my life have I seen a game that comes 
nearer to rank imbecility than this ping-pong. 
Who would expect that the mere slight touch 
‘to a ball from my racquet would send it 
careering madly all over a large hail, hitting 
one or two people on its way, and finally 
rolling into some hiding-place which made it 
necessary to lie flat on the floor and grope 
wildly under impossible articles of furniture ? 
I wouldn’t have minded quite so much if all 
the unlookers, ably led by Lulu, had not 
laughed so rudely, and when I made a _ particu- 
larly bad shot ironically cheered. 

Mamma, who was on the point of tears at 
the exhibition I was making of. myself, came 
up and begged me to leave off; but by this 
time my blood was up, and I was determined 
to do or die. It was Harry’s serve, and 
gathering myself together I slashed at the ball 
as it came spinning lightly over the net. Away 
it went, crash into my opponent’s eye! He 
didn’t like that, especially when that unspeak- 
able Lulu called out, “ Don’t get spiteful, Do!ly 
dear,” in such a sweet and suave tone that | 
should dearly have liked to hit her with my 
bat. I slashed again, and this time the ball 


banged into Harry’s eyeglass and sent it 
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flying. Once more I tried and again the ball’ 
whacked on to my partner’s nose. All might 
even yet have been well if some evil genius: 
had not prompt-d the men of the party to 
range themselves on my side against Harry, 
and to pretend that I was aiming at my onpo- 
nent’s features and not at the table at all ! 
The game waxed faster and more furious. 
and the shouts of laughter at my unlucky 
shots grew deafening. Harry’s face got 


‘redder and redder, and you'll hardly believe 


it when I tell you that he positively glared! 
at me when another shot of mine again hit. 
him in the eye. Just as if 1 did it on purpose ! 

I can tell you I was angry myself by this 
time and really not quite responsible for my- 
actions, for when, with a hideously superior 
smile, Harry Pomeroy gave me a lovely serve,. 
as he said, I banged it back at him and my 
racquet after it ! 

The onlookers declared that I deliberately 
threw that racquet so that the handle-end of 
it should catch Harry on the nose ; but as you 
know, and as I know to my cost, our actions 
always are misconstrued in this world. At 
any rate, whether | dic or 1 did not, that 
stroke finished the game, for Harry Pomeroy, 
ignoring my very existence, put down his bat, 
arranged his eyeglass, tried hard to look as 
though he had not just received a terrific bump 
on the nose, and said, ‘‘ May I take you to have 
a little refreshment, Miss Lulu ?” and walked 
off with the creature bef»re my very eyes ! 

Mamma received a telegram the next 
morning summoning her back totown. She 
said we had better make our retreat in as good 
order as possible, which we did; but I warn 
you if you want to keep on the good side of 
mamma and me never, never, never mention 
in our presence those hateful words, ping-pong. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Ts our issue of February 5, for the benefit of those who might wish to enter for this competition but who may not: 
thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we published an article containing the fullest instructions, 


explanations, and advice to beginners. 


Copies of the number containing this article can always be had by applying to: 


one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of Ture Tater, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of eight double 
acrostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves ‘correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post oz the second Monday following the 
date of issue, #.2., answers to the eighth acros- 
tic (dated March 26) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, April 7. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 


‘““Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


‘ 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 


reacls E A F 
eveBiet UR iO oPiA 
SNe AL Pole RoR 
4 TELEPHONE 


2. Vide Classical Dictionary. 
Magdala. 


Correct answers have been received from Aurelie, 
Arleucar, Augustine, Algeria, Amaryalice, Alex, Bosmere, 
Bunker, Baden, Baff, Badger, Buxhall, Billum, Beegee, 
Bydand, Berth, Blackie, Boveen, Crescent, Chrisser, 
Chuggins, Charles-Merry, Coomb, Cactus, Clare, Cumpy, 
Cheshire-Puss, Cheero, Chums, Cusha, Candid, Cardo, 
Comma, Caian, Clan-Chattan, Dugli, Depot, Danesfort, 
Droffas, Daddy, Ercles, Esplanade, Evergreen, Eitnua, 
Eta, Eel, Eatonian, Edina, Elbo, Ellart, Ferret, Gander, 
Golo, Gerwil, Gem, Gnol, Games, Hai-ya, Hibernia, 
Hopeful, Hetty, I. Haughton (no pseudonym sent), 
Hazrd, Irma, Imperialist, Jane-Fairfax, Ko, Kiln-Green, 
Kilton, Keb, Lucifer, Larissa, Lammermoor, Latimer, 
Lalla, Leafrule, Leather, Montrave, Madle, Martin’'s- 
Nest, Murgeon, Mill, Meg-Merrilees, Mussie, Mac- 
Whitlow, Mummer, Monachus, Major, Maraquita, Mal- 
vina, Micat, Moonstone, Mannlib, Magunota, Montesque, 
Mug, Milbar, Nigger, Nibs, Nemo, Nodus, Nimble, 
Notxac, Outsider, Opus, Onusmos, Piccaninny, Petro- 
nella, Perky, Phunga, Petrol, Peter, Pallywog, Quill, Reta, 
Rotter, Ridley, Res, Susannah, Seagull, She, Skeleton, 
Sycamore, Satanella, Sec, Snevets, Salopia, Soho, Soskyn, 


3 Lord Napier of 
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Solvo, Triplets, Tina, Toddles, Triplets (Minerva), Tur- 
quoise, Trottiwee, Two-Cuckoos, Twala, The-Martian,. 
Tubbs, Twoees, Taffy, Usher, Valentine, Westdale, 
Waratah, Whiff-Waff, Witchie, Whita, What-Ho, Wig- 
wam, Warata, Walton, Xit, Zeta, Zyx. 

There are two “ Triplets.”» The second is requested: 
to become “ Triplets (Minerva)."” 

“ Senga’s " answer to No. 2 contained ''(Mo)N—A” for 
light 3. This cannot be accepted. It would save the- 
Acrostic Editor a great deal of unnecessary trouble if 
solvers would keep copies of their solutions. 

“Hazard” is credited with the first three acrcstics, 
The mistakes in spelling have been altered. 

“ Gnol’s” answer to No. 3 arrived too late. The best 
way to prevent the delay she mentions is to order the- 
paper regularly. ‘‘Montrave " put “Ark” for light 4 ine 
No. 3. See answer to ‘‘ Senga."” No answer was received 
from ‘‘ Blackie" for No. 3. 


Double Acrostic No. 8 


Final of Secorid Series 


Not invented by the lord of many insects 


iv 


. Implies assured succession to the bearer. 

Once savage king, now Irish lord, the wearer. 
He ‘‘came the biggest cropper” that one can, 

. 'Tis more progressive without thee, O man. 

. Else might be shorter and less truly plain. 

. Exiled Braganza mourns for thee in vain. 

. “Thy mighty sound,” I quote, d'you understand ? 
. Scme of Spain's victims, oldest in their land. 

. Homer and Burghley both - a thing to say, 

. Belzoni lived on this for many a day. 


2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 


m4 
° 


Hence Empire sprang, a marshy islet then. 


H 
- 


. This Arctic tribe is known as “iron men.” 


H 
n 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


deeply regret to learn that Mr. William Law of Littleborough, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Bronté Society, has just died. 
Mr. Law had a magnificent collection of literary treasures, including 
some of the original manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott’s novels and of 
Burns’s poems. In his death many of us who saw him on his 
occasional visits to London mourn a most kindly man and a most 


delightful enthusiast for the best literature. 


‘The dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club—the second under the pre- 

sidency of Mr. Anthony Hope—has just taken place. Among the 
guests present were Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. William Canton, Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe, Mr. J. Blackwood, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. E. T. 
Reed of Punch, Mr. Webster of Methuen’s, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Mr. J. D. Symon, Mr. F. G. Kitton, the well-known authority on 
Dickens, and others. The vice-chair was taken by Sir Brampton 
Gurdon, M.P. The president humorously pictured a possible play 
based upon Omar Khayydm, and Sir Brampton Gurdon held out 
possibilities of the club celebrating the coronation in much the same 
manner as Edward FitzGerald himself and two of his friends—James 
Spedding and Sir Frederick Pollock—celebrated the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. These three friends—the story is recorded in 
Pollock’s “ Life ”—went down to Leith Hill on that memorable June 
morning, and when the distant guns proclaimed that the coronation 
had taken place they all, with the exuberance of youth, flung them- 
selves into a neighbouring pond and sang ‘God Save the Queen.” 
Sir Brampton genially suggested that the president and some of his 
friends might be found thus disporting themselves in some quiet 
Surrey village when King Edward VII. is crowned. 


r. Owen Seaman read the following poem, written for the 
occasion by Mr. William Watson, who is a member of the 


club but was unable to be present :— 


We cannot call at will, whene’er we dine, 
The Persian’s wisdom —or the Persian’s wine; 
Or always boast, in this bewildered day, 
His sad contentment with the Scheme Divine. 


Yet round us, lo! the Earth’s great revel glows: 
Comes amorist April, anchorite Winter goes. 

Feast we with Omar in the porch of Spring, 
Hasten his Nightingale, evoke his Rose. 


To-day we are his: we touch his perfumed ground: 

To-morrow, London greyness wraps us round. 
To-morrow, Business, Labour, Care: to-night, 

Life, with the bay-leaves and the vine-leaves crowned. 


have been reading an interesting article by Mr. A. B. Walkley 

which bears the happy title, “Large, Still Books.” The 
is taken by Mr. Walkley from Edward  FitzGerald’s 
“ Letters,” where it is told of Lord Tennyson that he once said to 


phrase 


FitzGerald, after reading Clarissa, ‘1 love those large, still books.” 
Mr. Walkley here adopts the “superior” tone and expresses a 
wonder who to-day reads the “ large, still books ” which enterprising 
publishers are constantly bringing forward. He scorns the modern 
reviewers who treat new books as if they were the only books they 
know, and who “pick up their knowledge of English literature as 
they go along ” :— 

As matters stand, reviewers are people who air cheap and hasty opinions in print 


rather than people whose deep and abiding love of literature for its own sake over- 


flows and impels them to utterance. They talk of the last ‘‘ masterpiece” of 
“Lucas Malet” or of Mr. Joseph Conrad as seriously as though they were apprais- 
ing Tom Jones or The Antiquary, and they chatter about The House with the Green 
Shutters just as afew years ago they chattered about A Window in Thrums. 

Of course, new books must be “ noticed " or what would become of the publishers’ 


advertisements ? - 


had thought that Mr. Walkley, so far as I had been able to trace 
his work in the Z%mes, the Daily Chronicle, the Morning 
Leader, and other journals, was not himself exempt from occa- 
sional reviewing of these latter-day books. Perhaps, however, he 
has never praised one of them, and is therefore guiltless of helping 


Ut 


a publisher to a quotation. I would venture to suggest, however, : 
that something may be said for the reviewers of modern books. 
Mr. Walkley, among the ‘large, still, books” which he praises, 
includes the new edition of Anthony Trollope’s novels that Mr. John 
As a matter of fact The Warden is a very 
short novel indced as well as a very charming one, and I ask 
myself whether Mr. Walkley, had he to review Zhe Warden 
as 


Lane has given us. 


a new novel would have waxed enthusiastic and 


The House with the 
Green Shutters is in very truth quite as good a novel as The 


to-day, 
given occasion for a publisher’s quotation. 
Warden. \t requires far less critical talent to review old books than 
to review new ones; when one is writing of the older authors one 
is safeguarded by a fine collective authority. You may back up 
your belief in C/avzssa by the opinion of a fine array of literary 
giants, but you have to make up your own mind concerning a new 
book, and your judgment unearthed by a later age may hold up your 
then little-known personality to the contempt or the admiration 
of that age, just as far as your criticism has coincided with the 
opinion of posterity or has not. 


love to study the advertisement columns and to see some of 
these contemporary judgments. I note, for example, that in 
Miss Johnston’s Awdrey, according to the 77zmes, ‘the high-water 
mark of romance is reached” ; according to the Morning Post it 
is “a book which ought to live.” Of one of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
books Mr. William Archer tells us ‘he has achieved the im- 
possible.” Of Zhe Labyrinth, by Murray Gilchrist, the Daily A/ail 
says, “there are touches of veritable genius about it.’ Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, whose opinions as expressed in the Daély Telegraph are 
more frequently quoted in advertisements than those of any other 
critic, says of one of Maxim Géorki’s latest books that ‘it is of 
To tell the truth, I would 
rather put my money on Mr. Courtney’s author so far as posterity 
is concerned than on that of any of the books praised by the other 
critics ; but none the less I beliéve that these are all honest efforts 


delicate and tender workmanship.” 


to say the right things about the books of the moment. 


t is the business in life of some of us to try and get an approxi- 
mate judgment on the books that come from day to day from 

the publishers. It is true enough that many very absurd reviews 
are published, that there is much incompetence, and a great deal 
That log-rolling is far too much in evidence in 
the literary life of to-day is indisputable. None the less I hope 
and believe that there is also a fair measure of true and honest 
criticism, and that some of this criticism will stand. Every age 


of insincerity. 


must write its own books and we have to encourage the good 
ones ; it is a poor satisfaction for their authors that some future 
age will do them justice. Mr. Walkley waxes enthusiastic over the 
Hazlitts and Trollopes of an earlier generation. 


right in this he would be equally well employed in trying to discover 


While he is quite 


the Hazlitts and the Trollopes of to-day. 


very interesting case is shortly-to come before the law courts. 
It is a claim by Mr. W. G. Fitzgerald against George Newnes, 
Ltd., for salary and share in profits of the two papers which he 
claims to have founded—the Wide World Magazine and the 
Traveller. Mr. Fitzgerald was, I understand, the editor of the 
Wide World Magazine from its inception, and he urges further that 
It will be 
remembered that his name was largely before the public at the time 
when de Rougemont, a/éas Grein, published a fictitious narrative in 
the Wide World Magazine and professed it to be a true one. The 
imposture was effectively exposed by the Daly Chronicle of that 
day ; it is interesting to note that the present editor of the Dazly 
Chronicle, Mr. W. J. Fisher, is to be one of the principal witnesses.- 
on behalf of Mr. Fitzgerald when the case comes before the courts. 


it was at his suggestion that the 7vaved/er was founded. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Looking Back.—Now that Lent is nearly 
over I am inclined to think we have not had 
such a dull time of it after all. London has 
filled up wonderfully during the last two weeks, 
the first Court of the season as well as the 
Irish Industries Bazaar and several small 
dances bringing quite a number of people 
rushing back to town; and as one followed 
hard upon the other it obliged them 
to make their stay rather a protracted 
one. And now that they have come 
the business of shopping has perforce 
to be attended to, and with spring 
taking us unawares as she has been 
doing lately the reduced state of our 
wardrobes is at present quite a serious 
consideration. At the Irish Industries 
Bazaar I noticed quite an omndium 
gatherum in the matter of toilettes. 
Warm furs that had obviously been 
through the mill of a season’s wear 
were quite as much ex évidence as 
the light mauves, greys, and more 
especially the white cloth and _ frieze 
frocks which brightened up _ the 
crowded’ rooms so effectively. The 
Princess’s gown, which I thought so 
pretty, was quite one of the simplest 
there. It was a grey cloth of a rather 
deep tone with a little embroidered 
bolero and a deep swathed grey silk 
belt, and her little toque was of 
biscuit straw embroidered in gold 
and draped and trimmed with rosettes 
of violet chiffon. 


The Pelerine of the Moment.— 
It was on the same occasion, too, 
that I noticed one of the prettiest 
white chiffon ruffles I have yet seen. 
Like all of the newest examples of 
the season it was very flat and 
“floppy” round the neck and was 
powdered with white violets, just as 
though someone with a lavish hand 
had scattered the flowers over it and 
they had caught in the folds, here, 
there, and everywhere, as they fell. 
A great width 
across the 
shoulders is the 
distinguish- 
ing mark of 
the ruffle of to- 
day, and nearly 
all the new 
models carry 
out the pelerine 
effect, being 
often nothing 
but — shoulder 
capes of lace 
and chiffon 
composed of 
many frills with long flat ends hanging to 
the bottom of the skirt. It is difficult to 
decide whether they are really as becoming 
as the full neck ruffles of last year, which 
could not be high enough to satisfy the taste 
of the fair wearer, and certainly made a very 
soft frame to the face; but of course the 
advent of the low coiffures accounts for its 


diminishing height. This season, however, 
the effect of colour and the general composi- 
tion will be even softer and prettier, and | saw 
a lovely instance of this in a chiffon pelerine 
composed of alternate frills of pale blue and 
the softest dove grey which gave it a kind of 
mother-o’-pearl effect, each frill being edged 
with Chantilly lace and: having a cluster of 


AN EMPIRE TEA GOWN 


In pale primrose chiffon over satin veiled with indented Alencon lace and adorned with huge flower 
rosettes shading from primrose to orange 


Iceland poppies tucked away in the folds in 
front, while it was fastened with long ends of 
black velvet ribbon which fell to the bottom 
of the skirt. A big chiffon bow with long 
ends or an equally large bow of chiné ribbon 
often takes the place of the velvet, and a 
bunch of roses, violets, or other flowers is a 
very charming finish to the whole. I have 
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seen a most effective boa, too, made entirely 
of white marabout feathers with rose leaves 
scattered lightly over, and it really seems as 
though every article of one’s attire has some 
concession made to the craze for floral 
decoration. 


Novelties for Spring.—If fashion is deter- 
mined to leave us pretty much where 
we were last year as regards the style 
of gowns and coats and skirts, she is 
at least bent on producing quite a 
number of novelties in the matter of 
silks and materials in general, more 
especially in the former, for there is 
something decidedly new in the idea 
of two or three silks in one piece, 
suchas taffetas and Louisine, a com- 
bination which I have seen recently 
and which was certainly pretty and 
effective. They are “sprigged” and 
flowered, too, to a great extent, and 
in more cases than I could name they 
are adorned with a silk or satin, or 
even a lace stripe running through 
them, lines of this sort being far more 
in favour than anything in the shape’ 
of a check for the moment. I am 
sorry to note, too, that the spot is 
not nearly so often seen as it was 
last year, and in cases when it 
does appear it is in the modified 
condition of a tiny pin-spot often 
supplemented by a flower or some 
other decoration. Louisine is prime 
favourite just now and is one of 
the softest and most useful of silks, 
for it can stand any amount of crush- 
ing without being injured and wears 
wonderfully as it is not crisp enough 
to cut easily, and a dress made of it 
falls into very graceful folds. 


An Old Friend. -- Chiné is 
another prime favourite, and the 
richer silks have often a raised velvet 
flower in self colours. Then there 
are all manner of silky materials with 
new names, such as taffetas mousse- 
lines, taffetas linon, and so on, so 
that it is really quite difficult some- 
times to draw a hard-and-fast line as 
to which are silks and which are not. 
Another old friend which we are 
happily not going to discard in spite 
of all the novelties which are clamour- 
ing for notice is the alpaca—that 
most serviceable and sturdy of sum- 
mer material which keeps its sheen 
and gloss intact after months of hard 
wear, and in white or pale shades 
makes as pretty and ‘‘dressy” a 
frock as one could wish. It is more 
to be seen this season in figured 
designs than in the plain, and I have already 
examined some very charming materials of 
this description both made up and unmade, 
the prettiest being in cream, pale blue, and 
mauve, while there is nothing more ust ful 
really, or more warranted to wear, well than a 
good dark blue self-coloured alpaca, which 
can be as elaborately trimmed as one wishes. 
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The Lace Epidemic.—The demand for 
lace seems to be increasing more and more, 
and there appears to be no chance of its 
abating. About two months ago I spoke of 
the advent of the lace mittens, and since then 
they have greatly increased in popularity, and 
doubtless the fashionable craze for jewellery 
has a great deal to do with this substitute for 
long gloves as it permits the wearer with a 
pretty arm to indulge to the full her taste for 
rin:s. They are wonderfully becoming, too, as 
they fit quite closely and are made very long 
indeed, being for the most part carried out in 
Chantilly as being the lightest and most 
delicate of laces. For those, however, who 
are inclined to look upon the tight, transparent, 
sheath-like covering of this kind as likely to 
increase a tendency to redness of the arm 
I should suggest an inner lining of. white 
chiffon or tulle such as we have been having 
to our lace sleeves, and which always has a 
softening and becoming effect. Just 
a few of them are being gemmed to 
match the corsage, but this is, of 
course, only for evening wear, and 
as they are likely to appear with the 
prettiest and = lightest of summer 
frocks I do not think such a genre 
will obtain much popularity. As 
regards the ordinary blouse or dress 
laces, the productions of the Emerald 
Isle still seem paramount, and of these 
nothing is nicer than Irish guipure. 
The sale of the Irish Industries, too, 
gave a distinct fillip to its popularity, 
and some very beautiful 
specimens were sold, 
while Miss ‘Twining’s 
dress of Limerick lace 
worn at the first Court, 
and about which I spoke 
last week, was such a 
distinct success that it 
will doubtless have its 
imitators. In addition 
to this, the red-hot 
patriotism of everyone 
with a drop of the blood 
of the “most distressful 
country” in their veins 
gives a glamour to 
articles made by her sons 
and daughters and keeps 
the feeling for Irish 
goods at flood tide. 


A Pretty Blouse.— 
For blouses, however, I 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Concerning Head-gear.--Last week I 
promised to say a word or two anent the 
novelties in head-gear at Peter Robinson’s, 
Oxford Street, that home of the novel and 
the beautiful where one can pick up any 
number of hints concerning the wear of the 
moment even before they are being more than 
whispered in Paris. As far as the millinery 
department, and no further did I get on my 
recent voyage of inspection for the simple 
reason that once there I was confronted by 
so much that was charming and @ /a mode 
that I was tempted to linger considerably 
longer than I had intended. There has been 
an influx of spring models lately, too, and all 
the very newest features from the Gay City 
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priced that I can heartily recommend a 
visit of inspection. Although the artist has 
sketched three absolutely diverse specimens 
as a proof of the versatility and good taste of 
the creators of modes at this house the 
tendency is, of course, chiefly towards flat 
plateau-shaped hats and toques, the latter 
being with some exceptions very large and 
trimmed mostly at the back with cache- 
peignes of lace. Moss is also a good deal 
employed as a lining to the brim and has a 
very soft and becoming effect against the face, 
while pink carnations represent a charming 
trimming, and one of the prettiest hats in 
these showrooms had the brim covered with 
carnations and pinks massed together, another 
being entirely composcd of scarlet geraniums 
with touches of black velvet showing here and 
there. 


The Hat Useful.—There are some quite 
simple morning hats, 
too, and personally 1 
am a great advocate for 


a useful knockabout 
straw for summer wear, 
provided the wearer 


takes as much pains to 
see that it is as abso- 
lutely becoming as they 
might over a more 
elaborate and more costly 
specimen. The new 
sailor hat with its turned- 
up edge is a very pos- 
sible style for ordinary 
occasions and can ~be 
simply and_ effectively 
trimmed, while for occa- 
sions of sport there is 
nothing to equal the 
Panama. 
DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” will be 
delighted to answer 
through this column 
any guestion concerning 
adress, the toilet, and. 
house decoration, all 
letters to be addressed 
to her, care of the 
Editor. Writers must 
give their name and 
address as well as a 
pseudonym for publica- 
tion. 

Taper fatterns of 
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4 with shaded moss and trimmed with shaded blue ribbon metrical wreath of scarlet Fey ; See as 

dented Alengon. Whole with clumps of pink carnations and a double wreath of poppies with black centres and My Ladys Mirror 


gowns are being made of 

it as well, but it is in the : 
former capacity that it is most charming 
and satisfactory. I saw a particularly fasci- 
nating model only the other day of deep 
écru Alencon made very full and pouched 
over a wide belt of turquoise-blue panne 
adorned with tiny bows of silver cord. It 
had a little transparent V-shaped vest of 
chiffon, the blouse being simply threaded 
and drawn at the neck with four lines of 
narrow turquoise-blue velvet ribbon tied in 
little bows one above the other and fastening 
down the front with a symmetrical row of tiny 
turquoise-blue panne buttons worked over in 
silver. The sleeves finished in a bell cuff 
run through with four lines of ribbon and gave 
place to full manchettes of ivory chiffon 
caught into a tight gathered cuff, which was 
further adorned with lines of turquoise-blue 
velvet to match finished with panne buttons. 


and soft green ribbon 


Scotch roses 


are faithfully reproduced in these showrooms. 
Every description of straw is to be seen there 
from the very coarsest basket that actually 
looks as though it had been put together by 
the clumsiest of fingers and yet which 
represents /e grand chic of the moment, as 
well as those curious mixtures of fancy and 
plain straw, not to speak of the plaited straw 
and tulle of the same colour, and the plain 
satin straw which is one of the most charming 
things of the year. Flowers, too, appear on 
nearly every example of head-gear, roses and 
poppies being paramount as befits the leading 
flowers, especially white button roses and 
Shirley poppies, which are introduced on the 
smartest toques and hats, while pearl fruit 
and the absolutely charming novelty of a 
fringe of seed pods are likewise to be seen. 
The hats, too, are really so moderately 
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headed with sword grass 


can be supplied, but 
to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 63d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Exrra.—I am sorry your letter had so many adventures, 
but I trust the answer will come in time to be of use 
to you. For the sum you name Hewetson of 200 15, 
Tottenham Court Road, would supply you with a set of 
bedroom furniture which would -be as artistic as you 
could wish. Yes; write to them and state your wishes 
with regard to it, or better still go and see them if you 
are in town. I like ycur idea of the old bedpost for the 
electric lamp. Curiously enough I have seen it carried 
out quite lately, and the effect was very good. 

Mapame.—I am afraid you are using hard water, 
which is ruinous to one's complexion. Try a little Myra 
borax, a box of which you can grt at your chemist for 
3d. or 6d. Goto D. H. Evans of Oxford Street for the 
children's frocks; they are having a sale of 220 girls’ 
coats and skirts at wonderfully low prices to fit girls from 
eight to eleven. You are sure to find what you require. 


THE TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


We lately saw that there was a ‘ meta- 

pheesical” as well as a “ pheesical” 
side to golf ; that it has its moral as well as its 
natural philosophy. But on further considera- 
tion we are not at all sure that the game has 
not an occult or diabolic side altogether beyond 
the ken of the professors. 


eipne mysterious way in which balls get lost 

without any visible place for them to 
hide in, their extraordinary behaviour in mid- 
air against all natural law, their unaccountable 
attraction for bad lies, bunkers, and ponds of 
water, the magnetic power of trees and the 
adhesiveness of worm casts are all matters 
that must strike the golfer whose reason is not 
obscured by the fury which their operation 
engende:s. 


\ e believe that the old golfers were fully 
alive to this occult side of golf, in proof 
whereof we quote Rule 23, which still embodies 
one of the most ancient regulations of the 
game. “If a ball in motion,” it runs, “be 
stopped or deflected by any agency outside 
the match or by the fore caddie the ball must 
be played from where it lies, and the 
occurrence submitted to as ‘a rub of the 
green. ’” 
INGe the Scot of the old time was full of 
superstitions. He cracked the other 
end of his eggshell, after’ he had eaten the 
contents, because he believed if this precau- 
tion were omitted that a witch would use it as 
a boat in which to sail to some rendezvous of 
mischief. The moors, the lochs, and waste 
places were full of the creatures of his fancy. 
Witches, bogies, and kelpies were his familiar 


spirits and the devil was a very present trouble. * 


‘to him. What more natural, then, than 
that the lonely links with the capricious fate 
that there waits upon the, golfer should suggest 
to his: mind an unseen population of super- 
natural agencies outside the match, chiefly 
malevolent, whose influence he was powerless 


to fight against. 
At any rate when a ball jumps at right 
angles into a bunker or suddenly 
“dooks” into a water hazard which it was 
obviously carrying, when a strange dog or a 
mysterious cow, appearing suddenly from 
nowhere, stops an approach directed with 
perfect strength straight on the hole, or, 
perhaps most unaccountable of all, when putt 
after putt, down to the shortest, absolutely 
refuses to go in while those of the adversary 
are bolting in at all distances like rabbits ; 
when these things happen the pious golfer is 
often tempted to cross himself and inquire 
whether there may not be something in the 
witch-in-the-eggshell theory of dynamics. 


x learned oculist has lately ascribed the 
mysterious missing of short putts to the 
operation of the ‘‘ blind spot.” We are more 
inclined to put it down to the influence of the 
“evil eye ” eitherof the opponent or his caddie 
or, perhaps, of some spectator whose money is 
on the other man. The girl caddies of Jersey 
are firmly persuaded of this occult origin of the 
phenomenon, for when their masters are about 
to putt they spit prettily on the ground for 
luck and then extend the fore and _ little 
fingers of the left hand in the direction of the 
ball in exorcism of the evil eye’s influence. 


he male caddies of the north are no less 
believers in golfing demonology and 
witchcraft. In the historic final in the 


championship of 1899 at Prestwick between 
the late Mr. F. G. Tait and Mr. John Ball, 
jun., the following conversation was over- 
heard between two caddies, one a supporter of 
Mr. Tait and the other of Mr. Ball. First 
CADDIE: There, Johnnie Ball’s missed his 
putt! SeconD CApDIE: How could the 
ball go in with ¢/ee looking at it ! 


t may well be, therefore, that the early 
codists had these mysteries in their minds 
when they dealt with ‘agencies outside the 
match.” To compensate the golfer for them 
might seem fair and equitable, but to do so 
might be to irritate the unseen powers to 
further mischief. Aye, there was the rub! 
Therefore it was prudently ordained that they 


must be submitted to as “rubs of the green.” 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH 
A keen golfer 


he Earl of Dartmouth, who takes so useful 

and prominent a part in public affairs, 

is an enthusiastic golfer. Lord Dartmouth 

has an excellent private course of nine holes 

at Patshull, his seat near Wolverhampton, 

and enjoys many good matches there with his 
friends and neighbours. 


[be winter of the golfer’s discontent is fast 

disappearing. Snow and frost are over, 
the days are lengthening, the sun is growing 
stronger, and everywhere the young grass is 
growing. Inland golfers especially rejoice 
with the return of spring. By the seaside the 
links present much the same aspect all the 
year round, but inland the course changes 
with the seasons. Not only the grass but 
the hedgerows and the trees are showing the 
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green freshness of their new growth. The 
turf is fast regaining its springiness, the worm 
has ceased from troubling, and the time of the 
singing of birds has come. 
Sweet spring is but a little way 
Ahead, 
The lambs will soon begin to play— 
The dead 
Old form of winter soon will lie 
O'erspread 
By green grass, and the April sky 
Will stretch above us by and by. 
AS we ventured to predict the United States 
Golf Association has not been able to 
accept the suggestion that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society should send a 
team to the States to play a series of matches 
provided their expenses were paid. The 
president asked the recent meeting to give the 
executive committee power to invite them, the 
nece:sary amount to be raised by subscription. 
The meeting, however, was of opinion that 
American golfers would stultify themsélves if 
they accepted the English offer after the 
strong stand recently made on the question of 
the amateur status. 


his is another useful object lesson on the 
evils of upholding an arbitrary amateur 
status. What harm it would do if some of 
the gentlemen of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society who are not well off received their 
expenses it is difficult to see. The net result 
is that golfers in the States lose the 
opportunity of a visit that would produce 
some most enjoyable golf and could not have 
failed to exercise a most beneficial effect on 
American golf. 


he following good story appears in Golf 
Illustrated: “It was the evening of 
the caddies’ treat and the parson member was 
addressing the boys. He was_ earnestly 
urging them to avoid the use of bad language 
when his discourse was interrupted by a voice 
from the back of the hall, ‘Wha _ said 
“daum ” i’ the bunker ?’” 


ord George Hamilton, who presided over 

the annual dinner of the West Middlesex 
Golf Club at the Café Monico on Wednes- 
day evening last, is an ardent golfer. It is 
sometimes made a reproach against some 
members of the present Cabinet that they 
neglect the more weighty affairs of the 
State in order to disport themselves at the 
royal and ancient game. This cannot be 
asserted of the Secretary of State for India. 
At the West Middlesex dinner Lord George 
Hamilton was able to announce that in spite 
of the famine and other untoward occurrences 
during the past year there was a surplus of 
5,000,000 in the revenue of India. It is 
therefore clear that there is nothing incom- 
patible between devotion to golf and depart- 
mental efficiency. 


he West Middlesex Golf Club, of which 

Lord George Hamilton is president, has 

its location at Hanwell. The course is both 

pretty and sporting, while its members are 

distinguished by much enthusiasm and 
camaraderie. 


ae Bere is something incongruous in the idea 
of playing golf in Italy, at any rate in 
such places as Rome or Florence. Yet the 
golfer’s devotion to the game is frequently 
like that of the old lady of Banbury Cross to 
music. He will have it wherever he goes, 
The Florence club is established at San 
Donato and the spring meeting takes place 
from April 8 to 19. 
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